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‘¢- GS COLLEGE, “Loxpox.— 
SSORSHIP of the Sr Antes LANGUAGE and LITE- 

RALCORE pains become VACANT. the Council are ready to 

receive APPL IONS from E ntlemen who may desire to 

ofier Pda sy as CANDIDATES. eet applications, accom- 

panied byte caper should be addressed, under cover, to the 

Secretary, on or before Monday, July 6. 

June 15, 1540. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX 
Principal—The Rev, J. A. EMERTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 


i ENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 
a healthy situation, c ombining the intellectual advantages of 

a "Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtain Prospectuses, 
on application (if by letter, pre-paid) te the Rev. ‘I. T.Walmsley. 
D.D. mantner, Hanwell; J. D. Macbride. Esq, pe i. Principal 
Ma dalene Hall, Oxford; and of the Principal at the School. 


{ OMESTIC EDUCATION.—At BONN, on 

the RHINE.—The Married Principal of an Establish- 
meut, formed in 1833, on purely Domestic Principles of Eénce- 

begs to recommend it to the notice of Parents. It will b 

fully confirmed on inary that, his system Pracawa the caonk 
advantage of his Perils »yecoming intimately acquainted with 
the German and French Languages, whilst they are acquiring 
a sound Classical and Mathematical Education. There are 
Two Resident Masters :—a Graduate of Cambridge and a Ger- 
man Graduate; and the number of Pupils is limited strictly to 
EIGHTEEN. Prospectuses and full Particulars to be had on 
application to Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, London. 


DUCATION—The attention of Parents desirous 
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‘HE BRITISH, CLERICAL, and SCHOOL 
AGENCY.—The PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS, &c. are re- 
spectfully informed, that they may have the choice of Gentle- 
men who sustain excellent moral charac ters, possess solid qua- 
lifications in Literature and Science, and experience in Tuition 
according to the most approved Systems now adopte din tea ach- 
ing both in Universities and Public Schools. That the TRAN 
R of School Property is effected, and that Curacies are sup- 
plied upon the shortest notice. In consequence of the dems md, 
immediate sopiication is recommended, if by letter (pre-paid) 
addressed to the Rev. H. Nicolson, 6, Adelphi Chambers, John- 
street, Strand, Londos n. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
esd yy at the GARDEN.—The last Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY, the ath of July. Fruit, Flowers. 
or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be delivered at 
this Office on Friday the 3rd, or at the Society's Garden at 
‘Turnuam Green, before half-past Nine o'clock on the Morn- 
ing of the 4th. Fellows may obtain any number of Tickets a 
the admission of their Friends at this Office, price 5s. eac T 
gates will be opened at | o'clock on the days of Exhibition. ‘All 
tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. eac 


21, Regent-street. 
RECHTHEIUM CLUB, or AUXILIARY 
ATHEN/EUM.—The PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE of 
this Society, formed on the basis of the Athenaum Club, hereby 
give notice that the Books of the Association will remain open 
to receive applications from Noblemen and Gentlemen. desirous 
of becoming Meinbers, until THURSDAY, the 9th day of July 
next, in order that the Committee may form some estimate of 
the extent = accommodation that may be required.—Prospec- 
tuses may be had, and be further information obtained, by 
applying to i. E. Pain sq.. Secretary, at the temporary 
Offices of the Club, No. 6, Wate rloo- place, Pall Mall. 











of affording to their Children an Education in 
with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is — 
ed to an Establishment situated in one of the most fertile and 
healthy C ‘ounties of England, conducted by a Gentleman who 
isa member of a German University of the highest celebrity, 
and of several oy —. The course of Instruction— 
founded on the mos ed systems—comprehends the 
GREES and LATIN ‘oP ASSICS, “the FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ITALIAN lh taught by. Nalives residing g in the house, 
the Sata of Astronomy, the various branches of pure and 
mixed Mathematics, Geography, History, &c. Impressed with 
a conviction that no education can be complete without an 
adequate knowledge of modern languages, the Principal has 
made them an essential branch of instruction in his school. 
Having himself resided mene years on the Continent, and tra- 
velled much, he is intimately acquainted with the chief lan- 
guages of Europe, and is enabled to superintend instruction in 
this important de artment of knowledge with no inconsiderable 
advantage to his Pupils, Altogether this ablishment will be 
found to afford to Pupils Possessing av » talents, the cer- 
tainty of receiving in it a sound Cla al and Mathematical 
Education, toge ‘ther with the most assiduous instructions in the 
principal Langu: ages of Europe; so that on entering one of our 
niversities, or some Profession—C ‘iil, Military, or Naval—they 
may be competent to engage in more enlarged studies with un- 
usual advantages. Letters to the Principal of Albion House 
School, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. 

Principal—JOHN_ RY AL L, Esq. L.L.D. 7 Trinity Coll, Dublin. 
Classical Master—Rev, C. H. MA TURIN «As, Senior Fellow o 
ing’ ’s College. Ae 
Commercial KTS F. B. RIBBANS, F.S.A. 

French Master-—M. ALBITES, M.A.,of the University of Paris. 
Assistant Classical Master—Mr. RIBBA) ee of" + ya. Coll. Dub. 

Assistant Mathematical Master—Mr. 

Drawing is taught by the Gaenenere ial Master; Singin by Mr. 

‘. MUNDEN;; and Dancing by Mr. PAR 
HIS SCHOOL has been established by a body 
of Proprietors, in order to provide for their Sons a liberal 
Baaention, in which the advantages of a Classical an Com- 
School should be combined, and from which the objec- 
tionalle ‘and degrading system of corporal punishment should 

e excluded 

The Shares are 20/. each, 2nd may still be had of the Com- 
mittee. ‘Nhe possessor of one Share has the privilege of sending 
any number of his own sons, or of nominating one pu upil, not 
being his own son. Persons not Proprietors must obtain the 
nomination of a Proprietor, who has not used his nomination for 
his own family. 

The charge for each Pupil is 15/. per annum, for instruction 
in all the usual branches of a Commercial Education, together 
with Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, Drawing, Singing, and 
Dancing, ineluding Stationery and Drawing Materials, but not 
printed Books. 

Pupils may Sine | at the School, (five days per week,) on pay- 
ment of al. per annum. 

The Rev. C. H. Maturin and Mr. F. B. Ribbans receive Pupils 
of the School as Boarders: Mr. Maturin at 45/. per annum for 

Boys above twelve years of age, and 40/. for Boys under that 
age; and Mr. Ribbans at 40 Guineas per annum for Boys above 
twelve years of age, and 35 Guineas for Boys under that age. 

‘The Committee have great pleasure in making public the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of Dr. Jerrarp, who conducted 
the first general examination of the School in September last :— 

“From my previous knowledge of ee sharacter of your Prin- 
cipal, | felt very confident that in any institution placed under 
his superintendence there would be fone that was excellent; 
but I must say that the actual state of the School, within the 
snort period of a year and a half from the time of its first open- 
ing. more than realised the expectations which | had formed. 

e performance of the Students in Classics, both in the upper 
= lower classes, was extremely cre ditable, especially when we 
take into account their tender age, and the number of subjects 
between which their attention had been divided; while the 
knowledge which they evinced, both in extent and kind, of Geo- 
metry and Algebra, was such as is rarely to be met with in boys 
Of their age, either in the public or private schools of this country. 
And these obse agar 1 by no means confine to the elerer boys; 
what | chiefly speak of is the general average of attainment, whic h 
Struck me as being nomeaaiie high, and as affording proof, not 
only of the sound and phiiosophi nature of the method of 
teaching employed, but also of i a eme pains aud persevering 
industry an the part of the mas 

CHOOL will ‘. h-OPLNED after the Midsummer 
uly 2 



































ac ation, on Monpay 
‘very information may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett’ : or Birmingham. 
OW, Honorary Secretary. 
Committee Room, makesten, June 16, 1810, 











SCIENTIFIC MODELS and WORKS of ART 

he FIRST CLASS for the Enlarged Péition of the 
CATALOGUE of the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—EN- 
GINEERS, ARTISTS, and others, who wish to have their works 
before the Public, either for EXHIBITION or SALE, are re- 
spectfully invited to forward them forthwith, that they may be 
arranged and described with the address of the de pep? in the 
NEW CATALOGUE, which comes out on the 15th day of July. 
—PoLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 209, Regent-street. 

R. J. LONGBO TOM. Secretary. 





COLLECTIONS OF mete jeer FROM NATAL, 
R. F. KRAUSS. of Stuttgart, having just re- 
turned from his Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 
and having collected the under-mentioned Objects of Natural 
History, offers a serics‘cf them to British Naturalists. 
OBJECTS OF A Mammatie, Birds, Insects, Shells, 
Crustacea, Plants per 100 s ies 
BJECTS FROM THE © OLONY :—Mammalia, 
Plants per 109 species 25s., Bulbs. 
All the above Specimens have been preserved with the greatest 
om and will be found in the most perfect state. 

For further particulars apply to Dr. Krauss, 16, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, London, between 12 and 4 daily. Early 
mand is requested, as Dr. Krauss remains up to the 20th of 

uly 


7 
OOKSELLING BUSINESS.—To BE DIS- 
POSED OF, a business in the OLD BRANCH, centrically 
situate, and capable of great improvement. It would suit a 
oung man about to commence, as the coming in for lease, fix- 
tures, fittings up, &c. would not be heavy. ‘e Stock could be 
reduced according to an arrangement, or be taken at a valua- 
tion. Letters to be addressed .» post paid, care of J. B. 
<elly, Esq., Solicitor, Inner ‘Temple-lane. 
ETON SCHOOL-BOOK WAREHOUSE, 
EMOVAL. —E. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher of 
the ETON SCHOOL BOOKS, begs to inform the Public, 
that in consequence of the expiration of the Lease of the House 
lately occupied as the Eton Warehouse, No. 186, Fleet-stre net, 
London, he has re ppoved 2. very convenient Premises, at No. 5 
BRIDGE-S' TREE’ CKFRIARS, Corner of Bride-c ourt, 
(only five doors from reg street.) where the ETON BOC 
and School Books in general, with all athe r Publications, may 
be had, WHOLESALE and RETAIL; and from whence Gentle. 
men concerned in Education may be supplied on the most ad- 
vantageous ‘lerms, and obtain every information relative to the 
use of the Books at Eton 
*,* Catalogues forwarded by post, gratis, to any part of the 
Kingdom. 





birds, Insects, 





















By Mr. SOUTHG ATE ot his Popes, 22, Fleet-street, on 
el 
jooke uts, and Remainder, of THE "NEWS SPOT ING 
S ras No. 
n FRIDAY, and follow ing day 
of the 


Sales bp by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
SDAY, Jul 
: MISCELLANEOUS COLLECT ION of 
Gamat in aires and Boards ; Also the DUPLICATES | 
a CIRC LIBRARY; The exquisi ad Fiates of 
ws SPORTING | The Entire Stock, Co 
NE, from its commencement in 1331 to end of 1829, in- 
— ? ? vols., with mpearis of -_ tine kngravings, aft 
designs of Cooper, Wa ‘he Work w 
lotted for private buyers” as we ; the Magazine 
continues to be ene by W. ‘Oxford-street. 
The very “Valuable LAW LIBRARY 
late R. F. NEWMAN, Esq., City Solicitor, ine deding. series of 
the Reports in all the Courts of w, many with Ms. Notes, 
ae = with a most curious collection of Works relating to 
ndon, 





May be viewed, and Cataloznes had. 
*.* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


N R. CAFE will SELL by AUCTION, at his 
Rooms. Great Marlboroug h-street,on TL ESD AY NEXT, 
June 30, at Twelve, the LIERARY of aGENTLEMAN, re ee 
from the Country ; among which are Britton’ * Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain, Musée Fr«ngais, English Poets, 
Lavater, Dibdin’: Biographic al Decame ron, Dibdin’s Bibliogra- 
hical Antiquarian, Cook's Voyages, K 

orks of Bacon, nea Gibbon, Goldsmith, Giflord, Smollett, 
Paley, Moore, Swift ‘jelding, and others. 
May be viewed on Saturday, and Catalogues had, 











| 7. Aborigines of New Holland; their character, habits 


ees's Encyclopaedia, the | 





GUIANA EXHIBITION, 
MESSRS. J. C. & S. STEVENS have been 
honoured with instructions to offer for SALE its AUC- 

t Re Rent -street,on WEDNE! ety 
July nd colonies day, at Twelve for One o'clock each d 
ther On Bers of NATURAL HISTORY and INDIAN CU ide 
SITIES, which have — exhibited during the present Season 
at the Cosmorama. Collected by M. Schomburgk, while on his 
‘Travels in British Guiana. 

May be viewed two days prior to the pale a ond Catalogues 
had at the Cosmorama, and of Messrs. J. 8. Stevens, 38, 
King-street. Covent-garden. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN FURNISHING IN THE 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
Ancient Carved Furniture of a superior description. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, No. 288, High 
Holborn, near Turnstile, on THURSDAY NE XT, ‘uly 2 oa 
following day, at Twelve each day, the entire STOCK of AN- 
CIENT and CARY ED FU RNITURE, the Property of Mr. 
James Neale, (well known for his good taste in furniture of the 
Elizabethan period). who is going to the Continent consisting of 
nt carved oak centre dining table, 7 ft. 3in. diameter, 
and cellarettes of a grand and corresponding cha- 
ter. hall tables - good taste, cabinets and commodes fluid 
and ¢ nt, with plate-glass doors, high-backed carved and 
c mt hi: sirs, inlaid erneme -ntal tables, a costly secretaire and 
book- ag carved oak book-cases, plate- glass doors, an Eliza- 
with silk curtains; also about 50 lots of very 
s in panels. drops, friezes, and figures. On the 
ill be sold the lease of the premises, with im- 
ssession, and about 60 lots of well-seasoned modern 
furnit: ure, consisting of wardrobes, sideboards, sets of dining- 
+o! chairs, sceretaire and Look-case, loo tables, chests 
asy chairs, work tables, teapoys, toilette glasses ke. 
iewed three days prior. Cat slernes and particulars 
had on she pe pre remises, and of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, 
wnd 5 


I ye the Cosmorama, 209, 





























FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSU RANC E and ANNUITY OFFIC E. Ho. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackf , London. CAPITAL, 500 
George Altre ed Muskett, Esq. M.P. ll 
William Putterworth Bayley, "Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
A married man, paying a year y premium, or a single sum, 
ying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
_ future ¢ ‘hi! dren, however numerous, a specific sum on 















“d 21—8/, 18s. 6d, Annual Premium tor 23 
years ; or, a aid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining hn years of age to 1002. 
Life Assurances and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Gev. Barclay, Esq. Johu Cuthbert J yeer, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. enry L awsony Rag 
William Davis, Es +? How, & sq. a 
ompson m 
s Frederick ‘I. West, — 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, i 1. os 8.1 George Whitehe ad, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pears Esq Skinner Row, Esq., 
William pro ashe Wilkinson. Esq. 
Medical (ficers 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, Ne “w Broad-street, Cit 
(Giwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, XGity. 
ber KE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Kates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
iberal Commissions arc allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 

















liam Gunston, E sq 














Annual Premium fi vr ludl, payable during 
First L. ve {Second five ird five |Fourth five{Remainder 
Years. ears Years. | eurs. of Life. 
£0 Th 4 3.5 £i 71 | £113 1 £11 
13 6 8 7 145] 214 297 
lw 4 117 2 256] 215 8 334 
246 24 8 37 4 





‘ 43 6 5 3 
_By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 
IV., for July 1810, of ~ bs 
ILLER'S re ATALOGUE OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS is just published.—Book-buyers ma: 
obtain the same, free of expense, in any part of the Unit 
Kingdom, by forw cee — sir addresses to the Publisher. 
Oxford-stree ea 


13. Great ‘tana, 
“TROLLO PE *'S ‘CHARLES 
CHESTERFIELD.’ 
In the July Number 
SEW MONTHLY MAG SPINE ond HUMORIST, 
ited by THE “o> HOO aK. 
amenced Mrs. ‘Tro! re s New 
OTHE LIKE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES 
CHESTE RFLELD, THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 
ILLesTRATED BY Putz. 

The July Number also co ntains the continuation of Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook's * Fatbers and Sous, and a variety of — interest- 
ing Papers by the most popular Writers of the 

Henry Colburn, publisner, 13, Great M Bee hres b ch-street. 


6 Ne COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Jury, 
No.7. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Es 
Contents: 1. Past and Present State of the West Indi 
2. suet e for India—3. Van Diemen's Land; moral. physi 
av itical—4. Sicily ; the Sulphur Meneraly and Comme’ r- 
cial Treaty—5. Colonization of the Falkland Islands by Con- 
victs ; importance as a Naval Sta ation, and the Malta of the 
Pacitic.—6. British North American Loundary (with a Map— 
C— 
8. Nautical Discoveries connected with our Colonial ond Mari- 
time Greatnes: rade with the Portuguese Settlements in 
Eastern Africa—!0, National Debt of Eng! and, and P opulur Re- 
resentation—11. England's Treatment of her Colonists—12. Co- 
[onial Agents, &c. Sonencenial Intelligence, Stocks, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, 
Fisher, Son, & Co. Newgate-street, London. 
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EW SPORTING MAGAZINE E.—The New 

Volume of this popular Periodical. will commence bet 
the JULY No. It will contain, amidst various interesting pape 
from established Writers, two Contributions from ‘T MAS 
HOOD. Esq. It will also be embellished with two highly- 
finished Plates, from Paintings =* COOPER, Esq. R.A., of 
LittLe WonbrER (Winner of the Derby), and Crucifix 
(Winner of the Ou 

Published by "Walter Spiers, 399, Oxford-street. 


On the Ist of July wiil be published, price 6d.. No. 
HE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC "ECO- 
NOMY. This number, which commences the Sixth Vo- 
lume, contains a Copious Analytical Index of the five preceding 
volumes, so that easy reference to any subject is secure 
number also contains articles on Cookery, on Candles, on the 
Cultivation of Heart's-ease, on the Manufacture of Rhubarb | 
ane. on the Preservation of Hay, on Swimming, and many 
others. 
This Magazine is now become a standard work, and will be 
found a most valuable family book. Any volume may be had 
bound in cloth, price 6s. 





Pha 





London; W.'S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row; and Fraser & 
Crawford, Edinburgh. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 


JOHN A. HERAUD, Esq, contains Twenty-eight impor- 
tant Articles, including Cousin'’s Ke lecticism—C. ount Platen’s 
Poems—Keginald de Baillaunce—Persian. Reminiscences—An 
Original Poem of Peter Pindar’s—The Bible and Ke —Oriental 
Languages— Anatomy. of Suicide—Serjeant ‘Talfourd’s Glencoe 
—Her Majesty's Providential Escape—Reviews, &c. 

sperwooe: Gilbert & Piper. 


Tuesday, June 30th, price 6¢ 
HE CHEMIST: Me. 7 7. Edited = CHARLES 
and JOHN WATT, Esqrs., will contain “between FORTY 
and FIFTY ARTICLES, including the latest Chemical Intelli- 
gence; with Observations on the prese rvation of Wood. New 
mode of manutacturing lighting Gas trom Bituminous Schists. 
Modes of preparing New Medicines. Exemption of Druggists 
from werving: on Juries, ke. &c. 

London: Hastings, 13, Carey-street ; and of all other Book- 

sellers and Ne wsmen in Town and Countr ry. 


1 Tuesday next will be published, 
HE ECLEC TIC REVIEW for Jury. 


Contents : 
« De Tocqueville on Democracy in America. 
. Prichard on the Celtic Language. 
. Religious Revivals. 
. Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 
- Campbell's Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions. 
‘Thompson on Prophecy, Types, and Miracles, 
/. oe Willian Lloyd’ s Narrative of a Journey to the Boo- 
rendo Pas 
. © — "s Met smuir of the Rev. J. C. Everett. 
A Progressive ora Retrograde da ment, &c. &c 
___Lon don: Ball, Arnold & Co. 34, Pate rnoster-row. 


Tay LOR’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS: 

VIL. is just published, containing ;— 

a Terrestrial Magne tism. 

Ene lethod of Least Squares, 

Heinric h Rose—.Etherification. 

Bessel—Elliptic Sphe roid of Revolution, representing Mea- 
sured Ares of the Meridian. 

Ohm—Mathematical investigation of the Galvanic Circuit. 

With Eight Plates, illustrative of the Theories of ‘Terrestrial 
Magnetism and of the Galvanic Circuit. 

k. & 4. E. ‘Yaylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, (No. LXVI.), just published, contains: 
George Cruikshank (with Cuts and ktchings), 
Duteh ane German Schools. 
Lyrics ¢ dsman. 
Ramedies tor the ve Trade—Fowell Buxton—Turnbull, &c. 
Prince Alber 
Sir Samuel Romi lly. 
American boundary Question (with Illustrative Map). 
Critical and Misce!tlaueous Notic 
1. Hooper, 13, Pall Mz all. East. London. 


On Saturday, ith of July next, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
HE IRISH PENNY JOURNAL 
*,* The Irish Penny Journal will be publiched every 
Saturday Morning at the Uflice of the General Advertiser, 
Dublin; and in London, by Richard Groombridge, 6, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row; of whom Prospectuses descriptive of 
the work may be obtained. 


TO TOURISTS.—Lately published, consiforably enlarged and 
improved, price 3s. 6 


URTIS on the PRES ERVATION of 
HEALTH, with Remarks on the beneficial Effects of 
Change of Air and Scene—on the choice of Watering and Sea- 
bathing places, and on the Climate of Italy, the South of France, 
&c., with an Account of the Medicinal Properties of some of the 
prine ipal Continental and British Mineral Springs. Including 
»rief descriptions of Spa, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamin.ton, Harrowgate, ‘Tunbridge-we lls, Southampton, Isle 
of Wight, Torquay, ‘Teig ‘nmouth, E\mouth, Sidmouth, Scar- 
borough. Hastings, Weymouth, Malvern, Matlock, Buxton, 

Tenby, Cromer, xc. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 358, Strand. 


lusmall svo. price sy. 6d, in boards, 
TIMI CHURCH of ROME in her PRIMITIVE 
es ha! Ri r Y, compared with the CHURCH of ROME at the 


NT _DAY;. being a candid Examination of her Claims to 
n the spirit of Christian 
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ersal Haut ih Adadri =e ed, 
ki mine ss, to the Roman Hierar 
By JOHN TE with ‘TiopKINs, D.D. 
Bishop of the Pikes: unt E sopal ¢ “burch, in the Diocese of 
ermont, 
First London Edition, revised and correc ted mt, the Author; 
with an Introduction, by the Rev. Henry Melvi 
pativins stons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W atarivo-wieeh Pall 
al 














THE CHRONICLES OF CKIME, 
On We dnesday, th e Ist of July, will be published, poate printed 


1. price 6d., and also Part 1, price 2s., 
pur re HRONICLES of CRIME; or, New 


te Calendar: a Series of Remarkable Cases tried at 





the Crim Courts, including Memoirs and Anecdotes of Noto- 
rious Chi ters, who have outraged the Laws of Great ritale, 
from the earliest period to the present time. By CAMD ae 


PELHAM, Esq., of the Inner temple, Barrister-at- Aon 

Work will be e ompk ‘ted in 52 Numbers, published weekly, eac h 

embellished with an Engraving, or ‘Thirteen Monthiy Parts, 

each embellished with Four Engravings, the whole of which 

will be drawn and engraved in his very best manner, by Puiz. 
London: printed four Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 








b be proc ured, by orde r, of all Booksellers ‘and Canvassers of Pe- 
ical Publications in the Kingdom, 





“ Now ready, | » | 
AGHE’S SKETCHES in BELGIUM and 
GERMANY. 
Dedicated by especial permission to H.R.H. Eiince Albert. 
Price, imperial folio tinted, 4/. 4s. half bou 
A few copies will be coloured pike the originals, 10. a ina 
prtfolio. 
London; published by He ndgson & Graves, Printsellers and | 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and by special poociat- 
ment to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pa fi Mall 


negeneegaee ~* sn THE HISTORY 4 ENGLAND. 
8. 8vo. price los. 6d. eac 

HE HISTORY of ENGLAN b from the 

en 4 5 Coosge 1I., 1760, to 1835. By the Rev. T. S. 
HUGHES” B. Pre ontaty of Peterborough, . Christian 
Agpecate at Saphaiien, &e, &e. | 
range in size with the various editions of Hume and Smol- 
lett, to which it forms a Continuation to the present time. | 


In 21 vols.small 8vo. watce 6 5s. each, bound in cloth, 
\ J ALPY’S only complete and uniform HISTORY 

of ENGLAND, by HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation from the Reizn of George 1T., 1670 to 1m, by | 
the Rev. IT’. S. Hughes, Prebendary of Peterborough, late Chris- 
tian Advocate at Cambridge, embellished with 80 highly finished 


line Engravings. 
Printed by A A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridg ze-strect. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE BANKER- LORD: A NoveEt. 


= 








THE HON. MRS. NORTON'S NEW WORK 
THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS, 
1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Author, from a Drawing 
by E. Landseer, K.A. 12s. bound. 
It. 
MRS. MABERL. Y's NEW NOV - 
EMILY; OR, THE C OUNTE 28S OF ROSENDALE. 
3vols. ,~ a Portrait of Emily. | 
80, just ready, | 
OLIVER CROMWELL: An HisTorIcaL RoMANCE. | 
Edited | by om og E SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘ Brambletye 
House,’ &c. 3v 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





New Burlington-street, June 2! 


R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


Ie 
MR. BUNN’S NEW WORK, THE STAGE; 
BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Il. 
GREYSLAER: A Fg ye OF THE MOHAWK. 
By HOFFMAN, Esq 
Author of * AWinterin — Far West.’ 3 vols, 


THE FOURTH VOLU ME OF THE 


u 
COMPLETE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S | 


LETTERS. 
Embellished with Portraits of Lady Hervey, Countess Temple, | 
Lord Hertford, Madame du Defland, and the Duchess de | 
Choiseul. : - X a 
** This Edition will be comprised in Six Volumes. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
THE QUADROONE: A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of * Latitte,” ‘ st Kyd,’ * The Buccaneer,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


THE CONCLUDING. VoLU es OF TH 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Vols. IIL. & IV. with Engravings. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
On Ww Wednesday, July Ist, in feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, price 
cloth, Vol. 7 (te be comp eted in one more ~—— o 
HE HISTORY of GREECE By the Rev. 
C. THIRL Wi ALL, Fellow of Trinity Collexe. ,Combsldge. 
Forming Vol. 125 of * Lardner’s Cyclopaed 
*,* A Borstal Catalerse of the Cabinet Cyclo speedia (now 
nearly completed) may be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co.; and John Taylor. 


On the 23rd was publi ished, in 1 vol. royal 4to. in elegantly orna- 
mented cloth hoards, price 31s. 6d. 

Dedicated. by express permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

GEN ERAL COLLECTION of the AN- 
CIENT MUSIC of IRELAND, consisting of upwards of 
One Hundred and Sixty-tive Airs, comprising an explanation of 
the principtes. on which Irish Melodies have been constructed ; 
a copious Digest of Ancient Irish Musical Science, and the Tec h- 
nical Terms used by the Harpers; a Dissertation on the Anti- 
quity and Characteristics of [rish Music and Musical Instru- 
ments; together with Biographical Memoirs of various eminent 
tet be of later times, and Notices of the more remarkable 
Melodies and Pieces of the Collection ; also, an account of the 
several efforts — ~ arevival of the use ce she Harp in foclente 

y EDWARD BUNTI 
Hodges & Smith. Dublin ; | pectin aay 4 ‘Co. London. 
Orders for the Work will be received 4 all a... and 
Music-sellers in Great Britain and Irelan 


TO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND. 
= Published this day, price 75. 6d. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 
SCOTLAND; coutaining a highly-finished Travelling 
Map, engraved Charts of interesting Loc salities, Plans of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Views of the Scenery, ‘and a copious 
Itinerary. Also recently published, 


3lack’s Seemmalea Guide through Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 


Black’s Economical Guide through Glasgow. 1s. 
Black’s Travelling Map of Scotland. Price 2s.6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of England. Price 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. Price 2s. 6d. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; and Longman & Co. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 
POTTER'S LIST of SECOND-HAND 
e BOOKS, Part XXXV., containing 600 various Works, 
mostly RARE and cURIOvS, including some beautiful Specimens of 
0 early Presses, (almost coeval with the infancy of printing,) can 

e had, GRATIS, on application at 12, Bear-street, Leicester. 
realy who has also on Sale excellent : copies of 

Abrantes (Duchesse d’) Mémoires sur Napoleon, 
la Revolution, la Directoire, le Consulat, l'Empire, et la Restau- 
ration. 18 vols. new, half-bd. very neat, 3/. 18s., published at 
9, unbound. 1831. 

Aquino (Sh. de) Secunda Secunda, folio, in the 
old wooden monastic binding—* a m, magnifice cince n of early 
printing,” 2/. 2s., per Joh. Mentellin, circa me CUCC XIX. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Seumeat 8 Works, 
complete, with Colman's Notes, 4 vols. large 8vo. calf gilt, 2U. 5s, 

Bibliotheque de Cour: du Pensées Ingénieuses, 
Ancedotes Singulieres, Traits Naifs, Gascons et Comiques, et 
| divers Piéces plus curieux, 7 vols. 12mo. neat, l4s. 1746. 

Bibliotheque de Campagne—a Collection of the 
most amusing Pieces in the French Language, 24 plates, 12mo, 
very neat, Il. 17%5. 

Brumoy, Théatre des Grecs, plates, beautifully 


got on papier vélin, 13 vols. 8vo. French calf, gilt leaves, 
| 1d, 10s 


Paris, 1425. 

Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, numerous fine plates, 
54 vols. 12mo. neat, 4/. 18s., 4 l' Imprimerie Royale, 1770. &c. 

Burnet’s (Bishop) History of his Own Times, 6 
vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 20s. 1753. 

Chalmers’ Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn 
from the State Papers, &c. plates, 3 vols. 8vo. half-bd. neat, 1, 


822, 

Chateaubriand (Comte) CEuvres de, 25 vols. 8vo, 
21. 10s. 1825. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, now completed, with 
his Correspondence, by Grimshawe, fine plates, 8 vols, 12mo, 
new, half-bound, green turkey morocco, 2/. 1826. 

Collectanwa Anglo Minoritica: the "Antiquities of 
the English Friars Minor, commonly called Grey Friars, good 


| clean copy of this rare work, with the me ey concerning the 
1726. 


English Nuns of St. Clare, plates, 4to. calf gilt. 21 

Crutwell’s Tour through the whole Island of Great 
Britain, maps, and numerous “pits. 6 vols. 8vo. cf. gilt, 18s. 1801, 

Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain, complete 
copy, with the Appendix, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 1/. 7s. 1771-78. 

Dictionnaire, cont. les Anecdotes Historiques 
d'Amour, 5 vols. 8vo. new and neat,—a most amusing account 
ofthe Faux Pas, Intrigues, &c. of almost every celebrated per- 
son, 24s. Troyes, sll 

Gibbon’s History of Rome—a genuine edition in 
the original calf gilt, 12 ‘vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. Cadell, 1738. 

Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and of Ani- 
mated Nature, many plates, 8 vols. 8vo. very neat, l/. 4s. 1779. 

Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary—a work most 
Sprourabiy spoken of in the Atheneum, 3 large vols. 8vo. cloth, 


Grammont’s (Count) Memoirs, fine portraits— 


| « the most de lightful account of the wits and beauties of Charles 


the Second's court,” 3 vols. 8vo. calf extra, 305. 1309. 

Greek Tragic Theatre, viz. the Plays of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Reripides, translated, with Notes, &c. by Francklin 
and Woodhull, best library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. calf extra, Ll. 15s. 

Hooke’s Roman History, with maps and plates, 
a genuine edition, 11 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 2/. 5s. 1816. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, fine 
portraits by Heath, Sherwin, &c. 13 vols. neat in calf, 2. 10s, 
Cadell, 1792. 

Johnson's (Dr.) Works; also Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson, uniform together, 14 vols. small 8vo. 2/. 5s. 1818. 

Justiniani Codex cum glossa Accursii, “a VERY RARE 
edition, not in Lord Spencer's collection,”’ a beautiful copy i na 
monastic binding, once among the noble volumes at St. Emm 

ran Abbey, Ratisbon, large folio, 2l. 2s. per loh. bencenschenl, 
MCCCCLXXV. a : 
eleees Dangereuses—a scarce edition, with fine 
plates, 2 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, ¥. London ( Paris), 1796. 
odge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, with 
Historical and Biographical Memoirs, 240 portraits, a Subscri- 
ber’s copy, with early and fine impressions, 12 vols. royal 9 
half-bd. red turkey morocco, gilt tops, 12/. 15s., pub. at 307. 

Montaigne’s (Le Sieur de) Essais, 4 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, 16s. 102. 

Oratores Attici, 16 vols. 8vo. royal paper copy, 
4l. 188., pub. at 16/. 16s.—" “by far the most complete edition of 
the Sophists and Scholiasts.” 1828. 

Pausanias, Gr. et Lat. emendavit Siebelis, best 
edition, 5 vols. 8vo. new calf extra, marbled leaves, 2/, 15s. 

psiz, 1433. 

Plinii Naturalis Historia, ex editione Brotier, 
cum Notis, &c. inusum Delphini, 12 vols. 8vo0. neat, 3/. 15s, 1826. 

Reynolds’ (Sir Joshua) Works, edited, with his 

Life, by Malone, 3 vols. 8vo. very neat, 20s. 1801 


Romance of History (the), 84 plates, the whole 


Series, 15 vols. new, in cloth, 2/. 5s., pub. at 4l. 10s, 1833-36. 
~ we . a 
Saurin’s Sermons, 5 vols, 8yo. neat, 1d. 1775. 


Savary’s (Duke of ae 'igo) Memoirs, 4 vols, 8yo. 
half-bound, very neat, 1/. 

Scott's (Sir W.) Postice ‘s Works, plates, the best 
Library Edition, 11 vols. 8vo. new, half-bound red turkey mor. 
4l, 10s., original cost 8/. 4s. 6d. 1820. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, edited by Valpy, 
170 plates—hizhly praised in the Atheneum. 15 vols, 12mo. green 
morocco, gilt leaves, 4/. 4s. 183 

Speed's Historie of Great Britain, folio, neat, | Lo 

The Spectator, fine portraits, 8 vols. very neat, 24s, 
Sharpe, 1508. 

Tacitus, translated, with the Life, Notes, &c. by 
Murphy, 4 vols. ito. half-bd. neat, uncut, 20s. 1793. 

Trials—forming a complete History of the Life, 


Amours, Intrigues. &c. of many characters in the most exalted 
sphere. 7 vols. very scarce, Svo. boards, 23s. 1779 

Walpole’ 8 (Earl of Orford) Works, viz., Anecdotes 
of Painting, History of Strawberry Hill, Letters to Correspon- 
dents, &c., numerous fine plates, a very “complete set, in 9 vols. 
4to, half-bd, russia, 7/, 175. 6d. 1798, &¢. 
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REVIEWS 


Life of T. Burgess, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, $c. By J. S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L. 
Longman & Co. 

Life of T. M‘Crie, D.D. By his Son. 
burgh, Johnstone. 

We have classed these biographies together, not 

on account of any similarity between the sub- 

jects, for it would be scarcely possible to find 
two more unlike, but because the contrast they 
exhibit directs attention to the intellectual dif- 
ferences between the Church of Scotland and 
the Church of England, and the influence exer- 
cised by their several systems on ecclesiastical 
literature. Dr. M‘Crie, from the outset, pro- 
claimed himself the champion of the original 
constitution of the Kirk of Scotland, a represen- 
tative of the ancient Covenanters, and a stre- 
nuous advocate for a return to their principles 
and institutions. His great object was a resto- 
ration of discipline, and particularly the esta- 
blishment of the Church, not merely as a body 
independent of the State, but as a body by which 
the State might be directed and controlled. Dr. 

Burgess, equally zealous for antiquity, directed 

his attention to doctrine, rather than discipline. 

He regarded the purity of creed as more im- 

portant than the exercise of patronage, and 

sought to discover what the Fathers of the 

Church had believed, rather than what they 

had done. 


The existence of a recognized legislature and 
appellate body in the Church of Scotland, while 
no such institution exists in the English Church, 
rendered the controversies in which Dr. M‘Crie 
was engaged more exciting to himself, and more 
interesting to the public, than those to which 
the English bishop devoted his attention. ‘The 
disputed verse of the three witnesses, the minute 


Edin- 


criticism on the formularies of the African | 
Church, the efforts to fix the meaning of dis- 
tinctions employed by the Greek Fathers, and | 


even the question whether the manuscript dis- 
covered in the State Paper Office was or was 


not justly ascribed to Milton, could only be ap- | 
preciated by a few scholars, and, even to them, | 
were objects of curiosity rather than importance. | 


Dr. M‘Crie’s first great controversy with the 
General Synod on the introduction of the New 
Testimony, was essentially connected with the 
peace and the interests of society, civil and 
ecclesiastical. He boldly made a stand for the 
Covenant as a binding obligation, not only on 
the Church, but on the State. He insisted that 
the civil magistrate was required by virtue of 
his office to extend his care to religion; that 
covenanting was asecular as well as an eccle- 
siastical action; and that provisions were neces- 
sary for the civil reformation and settlement of 
religion. The Synod refused its assent to these 
conditions, and passed sentence of deprivation 
against those who complied with the proposed 
requisites. Appeal was made to the courts of 
law to enforce the decision of the Synod, and 
these applications led to some curious scenes. 
At Kirriemuir, the Synod party applied for 
military force to eject Mr. Aitken, one of the 
protesting ministers. This was refused; but 
they obtained the aid of the civil power, and Mr. 
Aitken, to avoid unseemly collision, held the 
meeting for the day in a tent. ‘The rest of the 
scene may be best told in the account published 
by Mr. M‘Crie, from the narrative of an eye- 
witness :— 

“The great body of the people immediately fol- 
lowed him. In his way to the tent, he met the 


dren at their heels. Upon their arrival at the meet- 
ing-house, various methods, it is said, were suggested 
for getting access. A blacksmith, noted in the place, 
and, it is supposed, the only person who could have 
been prevailed upon to undertake such a business, 
was employed to pick the lock, In this he either 
was unsuccessful, or pretended to be so, for the pur- 
pose of affording some more entertainment to the 
attending mob. Some proposed scaling the upper 
windows by means of a ladder. An attempt was 
made to get in at a lower window, and a pane of 
glass was broken for that purpose. These methods 
proving ineffectual, the blacksmith went to the other 
end of the town for his forehammer, by repeated 
strokes of which on the door it was at last laid open. 
This scene, you may believe, occupied no short time, 
during all which the minister was a spectator, if not, 
as some report, a principal director of the measures, 
You will naturally ask how many members of the 
congregation were there who had embraced the 
Synod’s new principles, in whose name and for whose 
sake all this violence and profanation of the Lord’s 
day took place? Only twenty-four or twenty-five per- 
sons, men and women included.” 

Dr. Burgess, in the seclusion of his college, 
was employed as a Greek critic, editing Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Pentalogia,’ Dawes’s ‘ Miscellanea Critica,’ 
and writing Dissertations on the use of the 
Digamma. His correspondence with eminent 
scholars was chiefly confined to classical criti- 
cism; and, even when he exchanged the se- 
clusion of the university for active life, the 
peaceful pursuits of learning had more charms 
for him than the excitement of controversy. 
He wrote, indeed, a pamphlet on the Slave 
Trade, and preached a sermon against Uni- 
tarianism. He took also an active share in a 
fruitless effort to procure the honorary title of 
Doctor of Laws for Edmund Burke from the 
University of Oxford; but these were digres- 
sions from his ‘ordinary course, which he has- 
tened to abandon for the labours of the study. 
When he quitted the University, and became 
| examining chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, 
he devoted himself ardently to Biblical literature, 
and, at the same time, honourably exerted him- 
self to improve the system of parochial instruc- 
tion for the children of the Church of England. 
A little anecdote connected with his marriage is 
very illustrative of the character of the secluded 
student :— 

“ My readers will not be surprised to hear, that 
| his thoughts had hitherto been so exclusively be- 

stowed upon his learned studies and his religious 
| duties, that he had little attended to the cares of 
housekeeping. In allusion to his inexperience in all 
such matters, the Bishop of Durham smilingly said 
to the lady, a short time before their marriage, 
* Miss Bright, you are about to be united to one of 
the very best of men, but a perfect child in the con- 
cerns of this world ; so you must manage the house, 
and govern not only your maids, but the men-servants 
also.’ A piece of friendly advice for which Mrs. 
Burgess, however unwilling to outstep her proper 
province, soon found reason to perceive the necessity, 
On the day of their marriage, the Bishop drove into 
Durham from Auckland Castle to unite their hands, 
and it was arranged that they should go to Winston 
Parsonage immediately after the ceremony. Con- 
jecturing that his chaplain might probably have for- 
gotten to furnish his larder suitably to the occasion, 
the kind and thoughtful Prelate had sent over an 
ample supply of delicacies to await their arrival. 
Just as they were about to drive off, he amused him- 
self by probing the fact. ‘ You have, no doubt, 
taken good care to provide everything in the best 





The chaplain started at the question, and was 


him. He was at once relieved from his embarrass- 





| to recognize in his diocesan his good genius.” 
| Dr. M‘Crie was all this time essentially a 





ture from the principles sanctioned by national 
covenants, and though a Whig in every other 
point of policy, he continued to reprobate con- 
cession to the Catholics as a national sin to the 
latest hour of his life. Dr. Burgess was also an 
opponent of the Catholic claims, but on the very 
different ground, that the concession would be in- 
jurious to the interests of the Church of England. 
A comparison between Dr. M‘Crie’s petition 
against the Catholics, and Dr. Burgess’s letter 
to Lord Melbourne on the Irish Church Bill, 
singularly illustrates the opposite reasonings 
that led them to the same conclusion; there is 
scarcely a principle tacitly assumed by the one 
that is not tacitly denied by the other; and what 
may at first appear extraordinary, considering 
the position of the two churches, the bishop rests 
his case on the protecting duties of the State to- 
wards the Church, and the seceding minister 
on the authority of the Church over the State. 

The publication of M‘Crie’s Life of Knox was 
a remarkable epoch in the history of the Church 
of Scotland. It boldly denounced the changes 
introduced at the Revolution, and no less boldly 
asserted the supremacy of the Kirk over the civil 
authorities to the fullest extent claimed by the 
Covenanters. The author hoped that it would 
raise a party for re-establishing the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which was about as 
probable as the formation of a party for reviving 
the Heptarchy ; and his indignation at finding 
that no such effect followed is expressed with 
characteristic bitterness :— 

“The truth is, I am sick of the public—I am 
disgusted at it—I loathe the manner in which it 
breathes cold and hot on the same subject—and I 
would not, could not live in its atmosphere. It is 
long since I perceived that the favour which it testi- 
fied for Knox was superficial, hollow and treacherous, 
How, indeed, could such an age really or sincerely 
venerate his character, and sympathize with his prin- 
ciples or his feelings, which are at such variance 
with all its own? And what signify professions which 
are daily contradicted by practice ?—But I will not 
dwell on this theme. You will easily see the state 
of my mind.” 

The Life of Knox was followed by that of 
Melville, which was received rather coolly b 
the public; and the author deserted Seovtish 
ground to write the History of the Reformation 
in Spain and Italy. In these works he more 
than once refers to the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, which was then agitated, and 
deliberately records his opinion, that Britain was 
pledged by solemn covenants to God for the ex- 
tirpation of Popery ; in fact, he denied the com- 
petence of Parliament to make such a concession, 
as “throwing away the privileges which we 
possessed, not as principals but as trustees, not 
as proprietors but as usufructuaries.” On 
similar grounds, that is, on the supposed ex- 
istence of a national covenant, he discussed the 
several questions which are still agitated in Scot- 
land, severing himself from the voluntaries by 
contending for a religious establishment, and 
from the establishment by asserting the free- 
dom of the Church from all secular control. 

Dr. Burgess, when called from his retirement 
to preside over the bishopric of St. David's, 
entered into a long and learned controversy re- 
specting the genuineness of the verse of the three 
witnesses. He did not expect that it would engage 


| much of the attention of the public, and he was 


manner for Mrs, Burgess’s reception at Winston ? | 


obliged to own that really it had never occurred to | 


| 


ment, and had reason, as on many former occasions, | 


not disappointed. The establishment of the 
College of St. David's, which has proved of the 
most essential service to the clergy of Wales, was 
the object which chiefly engrossed his attention, 
and at a laterperiod he exerted himself with equal 
success to form the Royal Society of Literature. 
The labours of Dr. Burgess were directed to 


Synod’s minister, accompanied by the procurator | public man ; he assailed the Catholic bill, intro- keep things as they are, and to prevent the want 
and five or six sherift-officers, with a crowd of chil- | duced by the Whig ministers of 1807, as adepar- , of a legislative and appellate body trom being 
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felt in the Church of England; Dr. M‘Crie’s 
exertions, on the contrary, were designed to 
make the legislative body of the Kirk work out 
a change which would bring matters to what he 
conceived they ought to be. The Bishop dis- 
liked change, the Seceder sought it. 

It is not necessary to draw a formal character 
of these eminent men; both were remarkable 
for their simple piety ; both were esteemed by 
men of letters, and admired in their respective 
circles. The literature of Dr. Burgess was of a 
more feeble character than that of Dr. M‘Crie, 
but it was more elegant and scholar-like ; the 
Scotchman was the better fitted to overthrow an 
adversary, but the Englishman was the more 
likely to preserve a friend. Both have been 
greatly over-rated by their biographers, but we 
are always willing to make allowance for the 
partiality of friendship or of filial affection. 





An Historical Sketch of the Progress and Pre- 
sent State of Anglo-Saxon Literature in 
England. By John Petheram. Lumley. 

Tue study of Anglo-Saxon literature, it might 

be thought, would at no period have wanted a 

substantive ground of recommendation with the 

English public. ‘The grammatical and the idio- 

matic peculiarities of the living language of 

England, with full four-fifths of its vocabulary, 

are derived from the speech of our Saxon ances- 

tors; and a great body of Latin words, not 

traceable to a Greek origin, may be referred to a 

source common to the Latin tongue and to the 

Saxon, and susceptible of a satisfactory elucida- 

tion, through the medium of the latter alone. 

Notwithstanding, however, these recommenda- 

tions, a pedantic attachment to classical lite- 

rature has so far prevailed in our schools and 
universities, that not merely the Anglo-Saxon, 
but the philosophy of the English grammar 
itself, has been disregarded ; and the public are 
now only beginning to awaken to the subject. 
It was not until the religious reformers of these 
countries discovered, in the writings preserved 
in the primitive tongue, a powerful weapon for 
their controversies with Rome, that any syste- 
matic attention was bestowed on its cultivation. 
The foundations of the Saxon church of England 
having been laid at an epoch anterior to the 
full developement of the Roman Catholic creed 
and discipline, the insular position of its clergy 
long protected them in their primzval simpli- 
city of faith and practice; and it is probable 
that the plain common sense, which seems to 
have been a striking characteristic of the Saxon 
race, and to have long survived in their descen- 





dants, led them eagerly to avail themselves of | 


their remoteness from the centre of ecclesiastical 
influence, in order to resist what they considered 
as innovation, and to reject the metaphysical 
subtleties by which the new doctrines were sup- 
ported. On the three great points of dispute 
between the Pope and the Reformers, (the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, 
the marriage of the clergy, and the real pre- 
sence,) the history of the Saxon church aflorded 


a vast mass of weighty and _ time-honoured | 


authority, of which the Protestant disputants 
were not slow to profit. Archbishop Parker, in 





succession of individual students has ever since 
been kept up, almost unremittingly. The great 
occasion, however, passing away, enthusiasm 
languished; and the pursuit would probably 
have again fallen into absolute neglect, had not 
a taste for antiquarian researches led the present 
generation to the hunting out and preservation 
of historic documents, and given a new impulse 
to the study of a language so rich in remote and 
curious records. 

Although the religious motive may be con- 
sidered as the efficient case for a revival of 
the Saxon, its importance as an engine of his- 
toric and philological improvement, was early 
detected. In the year 1566, John Day first cut 
the Anglo-Saxon types in brass; and the third 
work which appeared in the language was a re- 
print of the Saxon Gospels by Fox, the martyr- 
ologist. In his dedication to Queen Elizabeth, 
Fox observes— 

“© We thought to exhibite the same firste to your 
Maiestie, and so by you to your subjects, not so much 
for any great necessitie we sawe in that speach now to 
be used and practiced, being growen out of use and 
continuance ;’ but that her Majesty’s subjects might 


be convinced that those who laboured so earnestly to” 


have the Scriptures in English were introducing no 
innovation, but rather were returning to what had 
been the custom of the English church for centuries, 
‘ Albeit, it may serue to no small good steede in 
courts, and for them that be learned in the lawes, 
whereby they may more readily understand many of 
their old words and termes, also very many deeds 
and charters of Princes giftes and foundations geven 
to the church and to Byshops seas, and other eccle- 
siastical foundations, wherein are seen and to be 
proued the old auncient bounds and limites of 
townes, of commons, of woods, of rivers, of fields, and 
other such matters belonging to the same. Ilowbcit, 
not so much, therefore, we have published this trea- 
tise, but especially to this end, that the said boke im- 
printed thus in the Saxons? letters may remaine in the 
church as a profitable example and president of olde 
antiquitie, to the more confirmation of your gracious 
procedinges now in the church agreable to the same.’” 

Thus, too, we find in Sir H. Spelman, (a lawyer 
and an antiquary,) an early and a successful 
student of the Saxon, which he justly considered 
as eminently necessary to the would-be “ re- 
storer of decayed intelligences.” So strongly, 
indeed, was he impressed with its importance, 
that he founded a Saxon lecture in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, with an endowment of 20/. 
per annum—a benefaction which the unsettled 
state of the times after his decease prevented 
from being realized. How great and urgent was 
the necessity for some direct encouragement of 
this branch of learning, may be collected from 
a curious statement which William L’Isle (one 
of Spelman’s contemporaries) has left, of the 
difficulties through which he struggled to a 
knowledge of the language. This account is at 
once so amusing, and so instructive as an ex- 
ample, that we cannot resist giving it a place in 
our columns: 

“To here in this field of learning, this orchard of 
the old English church, have I set myselfe on worke, 
where, though I plant not anew, I may save at least 
a good old tree or two that were like to be lost: The 
due consideration hereof first stirred up in me an 
earnest desire to know what learning lay hid in this 


| old English tongue; for which I found out this 


particular, (the first Protestant primate,) was | 


very zealous in reviving a taste for the literature 
which contained such valuable documents. In- 
dependently of his zeal for religion, we are told, 
that the bishop was impelled, as a married 
priest, to consult the Saxon authorities, (particu- 
fivly strong on that point, some of which he 
quoted in the original)—the first specimens of 
Saxon printed in England. ‘This naturally 


turned the attention of the Protestant divines 
more steadily to the culture of that language ; 
and, under the patronage of the clergy, a small 





uneasie way, first to acquaint myselfe a little with 
the Dutch both high and low; the one by original, 
the other by commerce allied ; then to read awhile 
for recreation all the old English I could findé, 
poetry or prose, of what manner soever. And divers 
good books of this kinde I got that were never yet 
published in print; which ever the more ancient 
they were, I perceived came nearer the Saxon: But 
the Saxon, (as a bird flying in the aire farther and 
farther, seems lesse and lesse,) the older it was be- 
came harder to bee understood. At length [ lighted 
on Virgil, Scotished by the Reverend Gawin Dou- 
glas, Bishop of Dunkell, and uncle to the Earle of 





Angus, the best translation of that poet that ever I 
reade: and though I found that dialect more hard 
than any ofthe former, (as neerer the Saxon, because 
farther from the Norman,) yet with helpe of the 
Latine I made shifte to understand it, and read the 
booke more than once from the beginning to the end, 
Whereby, I must confess, I got more knowledge of 
that I sought than by any of the other. ....Next 
then I read the Decalogue, &c., set out by Fraerus 
in common character, and so prepared came to the 
proper Saxon ; which differeth but in seven or eight 
letters from the pica Roman; and therein reading 
certaine Sermones and the foure Euangelistes set out 
and Englished by Mr. Fox, so encreased my skill, 
that at length (I thanke God) I found myself able 
(as it were to swim without bladders) to understand 
the untranslated fragments of the tongue scattered 
in Master Camden and others, by him some, and 
some by Sir Henry Savill set forth: as also those in 
Thomas of Walsingham, Caius, and Lambard, with 
certaine old charters that I met with among the 
King’s Records, and in the Coucher books of monas- 
teries ; yet still ventring not far from the shore. At 
last waxing more able through use, I tooke heart to 
put forth and dive into the deep among the mere 
Saxon monuments of my worthily respected kinsman 
Sir H. Spelman, my honourable friend Sir Rob, 
Cotton, and of our Libraries in Cambridge. So far 
about went I for a ‘guide, who now (thanks be to 
God) am able to lead others a neerer way. There 
also I found, well recorded, all manner of humane 
learning, which I leave for others, or for another 
time, but I could not so pass by these ancient testi- 
monies of the religion of this land.+” 

We shall not proceed further with the story 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, as detailed by Mr. 
Petheram ; but we strongly recommend such of 
our readers as feel a desire to know more of the 
subject, to study its rising fortunes in his work, 
which embraces a rapid sketch of the leading 
particulars down to the present day. We have, 
perhaps, said enough to stimulate the curiosity 
of those who have never turned their mind to 
the matter; and we are confident that the im- 
pulse given by the publications of Mr. Sharon 
Turner and other modern writers will continue, 
and, in the end, prove sufficient to rescue the 
study from neglect, and to establish it as a neces- 
sary portion of education, for all who may here- 
after aspire to the praise of complete English 
scholarship. 

Before taking leave of the present publi- 
cation, we must be permitted to express our 
regret that the author, in detailing the imme- 
diate causes of the larger place which Anglo- 
Saxon literature holds at the present moment, 
should not have awarded a more liberal mea- 
sure of justice to Horne Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of 
Purley.’ Whatever Mr. Petheram, looking down 
from the heights of modern acquirement, may 
think of that singular man’s philological lore, 
or whatever may be his dislike to the metaphy- 
sical theory advanced in his work, he must, we 
think, have felt that, by the novelty of its mat- 
ter, and the singularity of many of its details, it 
contributed powerfully to recommend and popu- 
larize the language of which it treated. Before 
the ‘ Diversions of Purley’ appeared, few ordi- 
nary scholars knew more of Saxon, than that 
such a language existed, embodied in an ugly 
and cramped character,—and that the range of 
its literature was supposed to be scanty, and 
divested of general interest; but after the pub- 
lication of that work, a revolution took place in 
the public mind, evinced by a quick succession of 
works connected with the antiquities of the Eng- 
lish tongue, and with its relations to the mother 
language out of which it sprung. ‘This remark- 
able work, however, is dispatched by Mr. 
Petheram in a few cold lines, embodying Cole- 
ridge’s silly exaggeration that “all that is worth 
anything (and that is but little)” in the ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley’ is to be met with in the author’s 


**¢ Preface to Treatise on the Uld and New Testament, 
1623.” 
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letterto Mr. Dunning. That Coleridge, a man 
of philosophical crotchets and fantastic ideality, 
should not have relished the homely matter-of- 
fact style of Tooke’s reasoning and language, is 
not very surprising ; but, we should have expect- 
ed in a work so commendable as that before us, 
that Coleridge's ebullition of spleen would have 
been censured, rather than revived as possessing 
any weight. 

We suspect also that there may be a like 
want of judgment in repeating Henshall’s 
bombastic complaints of persecution from 
“ Antiquarians, Blackstonians, Electioneering 
Oxonians, Reviewers, Low Churchmen, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and others.” Such drivel- 
lings of self-conceit and rancour are almost 
uniformly unworthy of credit; nor can we pin 
our faith on the story of the conspiracy to damn 
that writer’s works by a simultaneous and com- 
bined attack in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Analytical Review, and the British Critic. 
Beloe, Horne Tooke, and Gough, in a conspiracy 
for any purpose, would have afforded a singular 
phenomenon; but that men of such opposite 
politics should have combined to give a vindic- 
tive and false review of a work unconnected 
with any great interest, (thus putting themselves 
in each other's power,) is singularly unlikely. 
Besides, as Mr. Petheram himself remarks that 
“Henshall erred in supposing that will alone 
was required to carry into effect the plans which 
he had formed, whereas knowledge was equally 
requisite,” had he not some grounds for sup- 
posing that a sense of duty might have as much 
to do with the coincidence of these several 
journals, as Reeve’s “vile conspiracy”? The 
matter, now, is of little consequence one way or 
other; but, at all events, we are desirous that 
by-gones should be by-gones: we have enough 
of ill-blood already excited by existing jealousies, 
and present controversies. 





The Library of American Biography. Con- 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Boston, Hilliard & 
Co.; London, Kennett. 

Tuts work is now complete. The cighth 

volume opens with a memoir of Jonathan Ed- 

wards, the ‘ metaphysician of America,” as 

Sir James Macintosh used to call him, and of 

whom Dr, Chalmers says, (in his ‘ Christian and 

Civil Economy of Large Towns,’) that “in the 

arena of metaphysics he stood the highest of all 

his cotemporaries ;” and that he affords “ the 
most wondrous example in modern times of one 
who stood richly gifted both in natural and in 
spiritual discernment.” There was, however, 
but little remarkable in the life of Edwards. He 
was born in Connecticut, the son of a clergyman 
and of a pious, sensible woman, who devoted 
herself to the education of her family after the 
conscientious, old-fashioned way, now almost 
forgotten. He went through Yale College at an 
early age, was distinguished for his talent and 
application, became a tutor at Yale for a year or 
two, and then settled at Northampton. There 
he remained the greater part of his life, but 
finally accepted the office of President of New 

Jersey College, soon after which he died. Jona- 

than Edwards was a hard student, as well as a 

deep thinker. The influence of Edwards has 

undoubtedly been great, especially in his own 
country. 
Passing over the memoir of David Brainard, 

a distinguished Missionary among the American 

Indians, we come to one not the least amusing 

of the series—that of Baron Steuben. ‘Ihe 

Baron, like Putnam, (Atheneum, ante, p. 232), 

was a hero of the Revolution. He was also, 

like him, essentially a fighting man. He was 
born in Suabia, early devoted himself to war 
as a profession—a profession then wholly un- 
known in America, and not much heard of 





since. He distinguished himself, got into the 
service of Prince Henry, brother of Frederic, and 
served through the Seven Years’ War. After this, 
becoming weary of peace, he entered into the em- 
ployment of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hech- 
ingen. In 1767, the Prince Margrave of Baden 
made him a Knight of the Order of Fidelity, and 
gave him chief command of his troops, with the 
title of General. In the course of his travels, 
he formed the acquaintance of several distin- 
guished French noblemen, about the commence- 
ment of the American Revolution ; among them 
was the Prince de Montbarry and the Count de 
St. Germain, then Minister of War. These 
parties were engaged in rendering illicit aid to 
the Americans, and they saw at a glance that 
Steuben was just the man to assist them. They 
accordingly introduced him to the American 
Envoys, Deane and Franklin. The result was, 
that the Baron resigned his German appoint- 
ments, and, in the autumn of 1777, embarked 
for America. He reached his destination on the 
12th of December, and the first news which 
greeted the Baron’s ear, was that of Burgoyne’s 
surrender, which, of course, he took for a good 
omen. His letters to Washington ensured him 
an agreeable reception from Congress, and it 
was soon arranged that he should take the sta- 
tion of Inspector-General in the army, as the 
one in which his peculiar abilities would be of 
greatest advantage, and in which, too, his services 
were most urgently required. The Baron re- 
paired at once to the winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, and never, probably, in all his experience, 
had such a spectacle appeared before him, as 
these raw recruits, shivering and starving as they 
were, presented. The Baron, however, was not 
discouraged, and went resolutely to work. A 


had to encounter. For example:— 





“At the first parade, the troops neither under- | 


standing the command, nor being able to follow in 
movements to which they had not been accustomed, 
were getting fast into confusion. At that moment, 
Captain Walker, thea of the fourth New York regi- 
ment, advanced from the line, and offered his assis- 
tance to translate the orders and give them out to 
the troops. ‘If I had seen an angel from heaven,’ 
said the Baron, many years after, ‘I should not have 
been more rejoiced. Perhaps there was not another 
oflicer in the army, (unless Hamilton be excepted,) 
who could speak French and English, so as to be well 
understood in both.’ Walker became his aid-de- 
camp, and in future was hardly ever absent from his 
side. Still, as the Baron slowly acquired our lan- 
guage, his eagerness and warmth of temper would 
frequently involve him in difficulties. On such oc- 
casions, after exhausting all the execrations he could 
think of in German and French, he would call upon 
his faithful aid for assistance. * Venez, Walker, 
mon ami! Sacre, de gaucherie of dese badauts, je 
ne puis plus. I can curse dem no more.’ ” 

During this time the Baron, as might be ex- 
pected, kept up his old-fashioned European style. 
He always wore his German insignia, of which 
he was very proud, rose at three o'clock, had his 
hair dressed according to etiquette, while he was 
smoking his pipe and drinking his one cup of 
coffee, and then sallied out to the parade-ground 
at sunrise. In this rigid adherence to rule, he 
found little sympathy among his new comrades. 
Probably it rather subjected him to occasional 
mortification. Still, everybody appreciated his 
ability and energy. His services were, in fact, 
invaluable ; and Washington paid him the highest 
compliments in his letters to Congress. He in- 
troduced a degree of discipline into the army 
unheard of before; but, to do him justice, the 
Baron does not appear to have urged it too far, 
or to have expected toc much from it; and what- 
ever his hopes might have been at first, they 
were certainly not extravagant after a little 
American experience. Still he had his provoca- 
tions to suffer, and his powers of endurance 





occasionally gave way. In the Virginian cam- 
paign,— 

“ A man on horseback, with a well-mounted lad 
in attendance, rode up, and, introducing himself to 
the Baron as a colonel in the militia, said that he 
had brought a recruit. Steuben thanked him, at 
first, but his countenance changed, when he found, 
that the recruit was no other than the boy in atten- 
dance. A sergeant was ordered to measure him, and 
found, when his shoes were taken off, something by 
which his height had been increased. The Baron 
patted the child's head, with a hand trembling with 
rage, and asked him how old he was. He was very 
young, quite a child, ‘Sir,’ said Steuben to the 
militia colonel, ‘do you think me a rascal?” ‘Oh 
no, Baron, I do not.’ ‘ Then, Sir, I think you are 
one, an infamous scoundre], thus to attempt to cheat 
your country.” Then speaking to an officer at his 
side ; * Take off this colonel’s spurs, place him in the 
ranks, and tell General Greene from me, that I have 
sent him a man able to serve, instead of an infant 
whom he would basely have made his substitute. 
Go, my boy ; carry the colonel’s horse and spurs to 
his wife ; make my respects to her, and tell her, that 
her husband has gone to fight, as an honest citizen 
should, for the liberty of his country.’ This was 
rather a high-handed proceeding; and the officer 
commanding the detachment, fearing the conse- 
quences, suffered the man to escape. He imme- 
diately applied to the Governor for redress ; but the 
purity of Steuben’s motives was known, and the 
matter was passed over in silence.” 

At other times he rectified such mistakes for 
himself, for he was magnanimous enough to do 
so. His sense of justice was equal to his appre- 
ciation of discipline. Dr. Thacher says :— 

* At a review near Morristown, a Lieutenant Gib- 
bons, a brave and good officer, was arrested on the 
spot, and ordered into the rear, for a fault, which it 
afterwards appeared another had committed. Ata 


: | “ : | proper moment, the commander of the regiment 
few specimens will give some idea of what he | 


came forward and informed the Baron of Mr. Gib- 
bons’s innocence, of his worth, and of his acute feel- 
ings under this unmerited disgrace. ‘ Desire Lieu- 
tenant Gibbons to come to the front, Colonel.’ * Sir,’ 
said the Baron to the young gentleman, ‘ the fault 
which was made by throwing the line into confusion, 
might, in the presence of an enemy, have been fatal. 
I arrested you as its supposed author; but I have 
reason to believe that I was mistaken, and that in 
this instance you were blameless. Iask your pardon ; 
return to your command. I would not deal unjustly 
by any, much less by one, whose character as an 
officer is so respectable.’ All this passed with the 
Baron’s hat off, the rain pouring on his venerable 
head.” 

But Steuben was not merely just, he was 
generous. If he acted from system, generally, 
he yielded on occasions to impulse, and to that 
of a noble mind. 

“ As he was reviewing Colonel Sheldon’s regiment 
of light horse, on the call of the muster-roll, the 
offensive appellation of Benedict Arnold met his ear. 
The person who bore the name, a private, was im- 
mediately called to the front. He was a fine-looking 
man, with his horse and equipments in perfect order. 
‘Change your name, brother soldier,’ said the Baron; 
* you are too respectable to bear the name of a traitor.’ 
‘What name shall I take, General? ‘Take any 
other; mine is at your service.’ The offer was gladly 
accepted, the odious appellation erased from the roll, 
and that of Frederic William Steuben inserted in its 
place. As a christening present, the Baron imme- 
diately settled upon him a perpetual pension of five 
dollars a month, and, after some years, the gift of a 
considerable tract of land was added. After the close 
of the war, the soldier met Steuben, and informed 
him that he was well settled, and had a wife and son. 
‘I have called my son after you, Sir.’ ‘I thank you, 
my friend ; what name have you given the boy?’ ‘I 
called him Baron; what else could I call him?’ ” 

The land in question is, if we mistake not, 
known by the Baron’s name to this day, and 
has become the “ location” of a flourishing set- 
tlement. Here are other illustrations :— 

“ When the army left Virginia, North was ill of a 
fever, and could not be removed. On the eve of de- 
parture, the Baron visited fans, to inform him, that 
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he would be left behind, but in a country where he 
had found the door of every house open to the call 
of distress. ‘The instant you are able,’ said he, 
* quit this deleterious situation. There is my sulky, 
and here,’ handing him a single piece of gold, ‘is half 
what I possess in the world. God bless you, I can 
say no more.’” 

“On his passage to Virginia, he was annoyed by 
the wailing of a child in the fore part of the vessel. 
He sent to know the cause, and was told, that it pro- 
ceeded from a little negro boy, who had been pur- 
chased in New York by a southern gentleman, and 
carried away from his parents. He instantly directed 
North to ascertain the amount of the purchase money, 
and actually paid it out of his own slender funds, and 
carried the boy back to the city.” 

From the same native warmth of disposition, 
few of his minor grievances troubled him more 
than the inability he often suffered in rendering 
to his fellow officers certain attentions which his 
feelings prompted, and which he thought also 
his situation, or rather his station, required :— 
“On one occasion at the South, he sold a part 


of his camp equipage, in order to give an enter- | 


tainment to the officers of the allied army. ‘We 


are constantly feasted by the French,’ said he, | 


‘ without their receiving any invitation in return, 
except from head quarters. I can stand it no 
longer. I will give one grand dinner to our 
allies, should I eat my soup with a wooden spoon 
for ever after.’”” His guests were usually officers 
of high rank, but the gentlemen of his family, 
and others of inferior rank, were by no means 
excluded. ‘ Poor fellows!” he used to say, 
“ they have field officers’ stomachs, without their 
pay or rations.” 

A personage, who excited the Baron’s interest, 
was an old Prussian acquaintance, the Count de 
Bieniewsky. This gentleman arrived at head- 
quarters in 1782, with the view of offering his 
services to Congress, as his relative, Pulaski, had 
done before him. The sketch given us of his 
previous career, conveys a tolerable idea of the 
extraordinary characters brought together in the 
American army :— 

“A ILungarian by birth, after becoming involved 
with the Emperor, and losing his estates in conse- 


quence, he entered the service of the Poles against | 
After | 


the Russians. This was in the year 1768. 
distinguishing himself in command by address and 
reckless bravery, in May of this year, he was dan- 
gerously wounded and taken prisoner. 
with eighty other captives, he was thrown into a sub- 
terraneous prison, and the whole party were treated 
with such barbarity, that, in twenty days, thirty-five 
of their number perished. Remaining in prison more 
than a year, he was finally sent, with several others, 
into exile in Kamschatka. On their arrival, Nilow, 
the governor, set them at liberty, and, with a trifling 
allowance from government, they were left to build 
huts in the vicinity of the town, and provide for 
themselves. The exiles formed themselves into a 
band, chose Bieniewsky for their captain, and swore 
eternal fidelity to each other. As the Count spoke 
several languages, he was finally admitted into the 
governor’s family, to superintend the education of 
his three daughters. The youngest of these, Apha- 
nasia, a beautiful girl only sixteen years of age, be- 
came ardently attached to him, and the mother finally 
consented to their marriage. But Bieniewsky was 
not in love, and, intending to use her interest only 
in effecting his escape, contrived to suspend the 
nuptials, She accidentally discovered his plot, and, 
fearful only of losing her lover, came in tears to 
entreat him not to leave her. He contrived to pacify 
and engage her to silence, and even to send him in- 
formation, should the scheme reach the governor's 
ears. Ina few days the signal was sent, that Nilow 
had taken the alarm. The Count, with his sixty 
associates, immediately broke into the town, dispersed 
the soldiers, and gained possession of the fort and a 
corvette then lying in the harbour. The governor 
was killed in the struggle. As the Cossacs surround- 


ed the town and threatened an attack, the associates 
hastily embarked in the corvette, Aphanasia accom- 
panying them, dressed in boy's clothes. They sailed 


In company | 


in May, 1771. After a variety of adventures in the 
East Indies, the Count arrived in France the follow- 
ing year. He induced the French ministry to attempt 
forming a commercial establishment on the Island of 
Madagascar, and to appoint him as the governor. 
He remained two years on the island, and acquired 
such influence with several tribes of the natives, that 
they elected him to be their king. Becoming weary 
of his situation, he returned to France in 1776, and 
in 1782, came over to this country.” 
| Unfortunately for this gentleman, who wished 
_to import a German legionary corps of 6,000, 
| Congress had now no occasion for his services, 
|the war being virtually ended. He engaged 
_afterwards in a mercantile expedition to the 
| island of Madagascar, where he perished in an 
, encounter with some of the French inhabitants. 
| As for the Baron himself, whose career also 
now draws to a close, he received allowance of 
good land from each of the States of New Jersey 
and Virginia, where he had rendered signal ser- 
vices during the contest; and from New York, 
about 16,000 acres more, in the vicinity of Utica; 
to all which Congress, after some unworthy de- 
lays, added $2,500, or something near 600/. a 
year :— 

“Upon this land Steuben caused a log house to 
be erected, which was designed as the home of his 
declining years. He had no kindred in the country, 
and his family consisted only of dependents and 
friends, whom his various acts of kindness had caused 
to cling to him with all the affection of children for 
an aged parent. He distributed nearly a tenth part 
of the tract to his aids and servants, and the rest o 
the land was let on easy terms to twenty or thirty 
tenants. About sixty acres were cleared in front of 
the house, and afforded him wheat and nourishment 
for a small stock of cattle. As the surrounding coun- 
try was thinly settled, a desire for society led him to 
passa portion of each winter in the city of New York. 
Here he met his former associates, lectured his old 
and new friends on military tactics and discipline, 
and told stories of the wars. Attached to the customs 
of his native land, he sometimes surprised his guests 
by dishes dressed in the true German style. At one 
time, a gentleman who dined with him remembers, 
that there was served up a magnificent boar’s head, 

| boiled in wine, the Baron apologizing, that he had 
not the kind of wine appropriate to the dish. He 
was never perfectly a master ofthe English language, 
though he made few mistakes in speaking, except as 
a matter of jest. Once, when dining with the Com- 
| mander-in-chief, Mrs. Washington asked him what 
amusements he had, now that the business of his 
office was less pressing. ‘I read and play chess, my 
| lady,’ said the Baron ; ‘and yesterday I was invited 
to go a fishing. It was understood to be a very fine 
amusement. I sat in the boat two hours, though it 
was very warm, and caught two fish.’ ‘ Of what kind, 
Baron asked the lady. * Indeed, I do not recollect 
perfectly, but one of them was a whale.’ ‘ A whale, 
Baron! in the North River!’ ‘ Yes,on my word; a 
very fine whale, as that gentleman informed me. Did 
you not tell me it was a whale, Major?’ ‘An eel, 
Baron.’” 

‘The Baron breathed his last at New York in 
1794. One of his ancient aides-de-camp erected 
a monument over him; and a tablet, with an in- 
scription, was also put up in the Lutheran church 
at New York, where the Baron attended worship 
when in the city. His little property was di- 
vided between these two old comrades, with the 
exception of afewsmallerlegacies. Ofhis German 
relatives, we hear only that a brother, in 1796, 
made inquiries by letter after his “ fortune,”-—to 
which Washington could only reply, “If the 
fortune of Baron Steuben had been as ample as 
his heart was benevolent, none of his friends 
would have been omitted in the disposition of 
his will.” 

The great event in the life of Sebastian Cabot, 
——a memoir of whom is the next in succession,— 
was the discovery of America; and this subject 
was fully considered in this Journal in 1831, 
when Mr. Biddle’s Memoir was first published. 
(See Nos. 192-3-5-8.) 





General Eaton, the next character we come to, 
may be taken as a specimen of the modern Ame- 
rican, or at least of a very considerable propor- 
tion of that people. Full of energy and ability, 
he had no lack of faults. Impetuous, irritable, 
patriotic almost to excess, with boundless enter- 
prise and perseverance, he rendered his count 
great services, but was personally always getting 
into difficulty; yet the same temperament 
which involved him in embarrassments, usually 
enabled him to extricate himself, and he was 
found in the issue “ going a-head,” like the rest 
of the Yankees. To this name he was fairly en- 
titled by birth, being born in Connecticut. We 
find him first in a farm. This was too quiet a 
life for him, as it seems to be for most of his 
countrymen. He bore it till he was sixteen, and 
then he ran away, and joined the army. Health 
failing, he was compelled to turn homeward 
again. Disabled on the journey, he supported 
himself in a farmer’s family by mending old 
chairs. Here his father found and reclaimed 
him; but he rejoined the army as soon as his 
health was restored, and remained with it till 
the war was over. He then became literary and 
religious—studied the classics, and joined the 
church—entered Dartmouth College, paying his 
expenses by teaching at a school in the long 
winter vacations—got embarrassed, and left off 
study—rallied, and entered again — studied, 
taught, and worked on the farm, altogether, till 
at length he started off once more for college, on 
foot, with a pack on his back containing “ no- 
tions,” by the sale of which to pay his travelling 
expenses, and a single “ pistareen” (about nine- 
pence English) in his pocket! This was enough. 
He got through college—opened a school again 
—was chosen clerk of the Assembly of Vermont 
—got married, and then, by some influence in 
Congress, received a commission as captain in 
the army. Here we leave him in mid-career, pre- 
ferring to the details which immediately follow, 
a single passage of his manners and management 
at the court of the Bey of Tunis, where he was 
consul for many years in very troublesome times. 
It should be premised, that the Mr. Famin men- 
tioned here was a Frenchman, who had filled the 
same office, on behalf of the American govern- 
ment, before Eaton’s arrival :— 

“The intercourse between Eaton and the former 
American consul was not very cordial, as may be 
conjectured from expressions in his journals and 
letters, heretofore cited. About this time, it came 
toa sudden and violent conclusion, in a manner cha- 
racteristic both of the faults and the excellencies of 
Eaton’s temperament. Finding himself often thwart- 
ed by the intrigues of Famin, and irritated by per- 
sonal insults, he gave him, on occasion ofan accidental 
meeting, a severe castigation with a horsewhip. 
Famin summoned him before the tribunal; but 
Eaton, nowise intimidated by the apprehension of 
summary proceedings, met him there, and boldly 
denounced him as a traitor and a villain ; declaring, 
that he did not present himself there to answer the 
allegations of the traitor, but to denounce him as 
such, and to withdraw from him that protection which 
he had never merited, but had shamefully dishonour- 
ed.—I will send you out of the country,’ said the 
Bey. ‘You will do me an honour, which I will take 
care to appreciate.’ * How dare you lift your hand 
against a subject of mine in my kingdom?” * Ifyour 
renegade had been in the kingdom of heaven, and had 
given me the same provocation, I would have given 
him the same discipline. But the Bey of Tunis has 
too much penetration to believe that abject wretch 
faithful even to his patron. If he were such, if he 
were a true Frenchman, I would respect him as such ; 
if an American, I would protect him as such; if a 
good Mussulman, I would honour him as such ; or if 
a Christian, he should be duly respected. He is 
neither one nor the other. I have documents to 
convince you, that he would sell your head for ca- 
roubes, and barter away the reputation of your court 
for piastres. See here his statement to an American, 





who, by this means, has been entrapped into his hands, 
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Hear him call your prime minister and his mercantile 
agents aset of thieves androbbers.’ ‘How!’ ‘Yes, 
thieves and robbers!’ ‘ Mercy ! Forbearance !’ cried 
Famin. ‘ Yes, thieves and robbers! This is the 
man of your confidence! ‘This is the man of medi- 
ation between your Excellency and my master, the 
President ; and these are the measures he uses to 
maintain the good understanding subsisting between 
us. Had he been faithful, either in his representa- 
tions of your Excellency’s character to the President, 
or in that of my nation to you, you would long since 
have received, whatever they might have been, the 
presents stipulated as tokens of friendship. It is his 
treachery, his falsehood, his sleek and plausible mis- 
representations, which have generated the misintel- 
ligence between us. Do not suppose I am ignorant 


of his intrigues. Full well I know, he laboured three | 
days, incessantly, after my arrival at Biserta, to pre- | 


vail on your Excellency to refuse me an audience. 
Full well I know, that, during our negotiation, he 
was playing a double game with us. And full well I 
know, that he has uniformly insinuated, that my 
government were flattering you with delusive expec- 
tations and insincere promises, and that I myself am 
sent here to be the instrument of this hypocrisy.’ 
‘But how do you know these things? Whatever 
passed between him and me on these subjects was 
téte-d-téte.” * Yes, but the fellow had not prudence 
enough to keep your confidence. 
prospect of success, he blabbed everything to the 
woman he keeps ; she to her neighbours; so that it 
has been the topic of conversation in half the Chris- 
tian taverns in Tunis, ‘that his Excellency the Bey 


was going to send away the American consul’ to ac- | 


commodate an apostate Frenchman! as if the Bey 
of Tunis had not independence of mind, nor discern- 
ment to discriminate between the event of insulting 
a nation and disobliging a slave. Permit me to sug- 
gest to your Excellency, your reputation has been 
brought into disrespect in the event.’ The Bey 
listened. Famin was alarmed, and began an address 
in Arabic. ‘Speak French,’ said the Bey, looking 
at him frowningly. He denied Eaton’s charges ; but 
facts were brought in evidence, which convinced the 
Bey, who gave Eaton’s hand a cordial pressure on 
parting, and said to his court, ‘ The American consul 
has been heated; but truly he has had reason. I 
have always found him a very plain, candid man; 
and his concern for his fellow-citizens is not a crime.’” 
After Eaton’s return to America, he became 
involved, as usual, in a variety of exciting affairs, 
uarrels and politics included. Among other 
things of the kind, he was summoned to take 
art as an important witness in the trial of Aaron 
urr, which has been heretofore noticed. (Athen. 
No. 594-5.) 








The Dream, and other Poems. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to Her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland. Colburn. 

In most critical cases, it is a duty to forget the 

author while analyzing hiscreations. The bio- 

grapher, indeed, loves to look back upon Cow- 
per in his Olney summer-house, or Shelley, list- 
lessly floating among the sedges and waterlilies 
of the Upper Thames, or Crabbe, closing his 
parsonage-gate, to go in and record the gather- 
ings made in “his walks abroad :”—he is per- 
mitted, even without being chargeable with 
prurient curiosity, to study, not merely the 
‘ Fare-thee-well’ of Byron, but the state of mind 
and feeling of the poet, when he stood lonely in 
the darkness, with his ‘‘ household gods shivered 
upon his hearth.” But with all such details 
and speculations as exhibit and refer to the 
privacy of domestic position and trial, the con- 
temporary, if he be conscientious and delicate, 
will not intermeddle: happy that he may thus 
far escape from the coil and care of actual, practi- 
cal, wearying life! There are occasions, however, 
when the consideration of a work, apart from its 
author, is impossible, and this is one of them. 

Setting aside some among the fugitive pieces, such 

as ‘ The Banner of the Covenanters,’ and ‘ The 

Hunting Horn of Charlemagne,’ the larger part 

of this volume, from its dedication to its last page, 


Elated with the | 


bears with pathetic and direct reference upon 
the position and fortunes of its writer. For this, 
many will relish it all the more: the tears of 
rivate sorrow—the bereavements enforced by 
inexorable laws—cannot be too minutely de- 
tailed and illustrated to satisfy their wishes: 
to us, there is something in such public appeal 
and confession, more painful and saddening than 
even the wrongs and misunderstandings which 
have provoked them. More could be said in judg- 
ment and illustration: but the subject is a deli- 
cate one ; and though it could not be passed in 
silence, we are not called upon to plead on the 
question. Turning, then, from the Mother to 
the Artist, the present volume cannot but be 
| accepted, on Mrs. Norton's part, as a step in ad- 
vance of her former works, Her verse has more 
depth of thought, more regularity of structure, 
' . . 
| than formerly—increased sweetness of cadence 
could hardly have been expected, for Mrs. 
Norton’s poetry was always instinct with melody. 
| Here, for instance, to justify our placing her 
| among the most harmonious of contemporaries, 
| is a lyric, in which the music far excels the 
| thought or the imagery :— 
| The Poet's Choice. 
‘Twas in youth, that hour of dreaming; 
Round me, visions fair were beaming, 
Golden fancies brightly gleaming, 
Such as start to birth 
When the wandering restless mind, 
Prunk with beauty, thinks to find 
Creatures of a fairy kind 
Realised on Earth! 
Then, for me, in every dell 
Hamadryads seem'd to dwell 
(They who die, as Poets tell, 
Each with her own tree): 
And sweet mermaids, low reclining, 
Dim light through their grottos shining, 
Green weeds round their soft limbs twining 
Peopled the deep Sea. 
Then, when moon and stars were fair, 
Nymph-like visions fill'd the air, 
With blue wings and golden hair 
Bending from the skies; 
And each cave by echo haunted 
In its depth of shadow granted, 
Brightly the Egeria wanted, 
To my eager eyes. 





But those glories pass'd away ; 
Earth seem'd left to dull decay, 
And my heart in sadness lay, 
Desolate, uncheer'd ; 
Like one wrapt in painful sleeping, 
Pining, thirsting, waking, weeping, 
Watch thro’ Life’s dark midnight keeping, 
Till rny form appear'd! 
THEN my soul, whose erring measure 
Knew not where to find true pleasure, 
Woke and seized the golden treasure 
Of thy human love; 
And, looking on thy radiant brow, 
My lips in gladness breathed the vow 
Which angels, not more fair than thou, 
Have register’d above. 


And now I take my quiet rest, 
With my head upon thy breast, 
I will make no further quest 
In Fancy’s realms of light ; 
Fay, nor nymph, nor wingéd spirit, 
Shall my store of love inherit; 
More thy mortal charm doth merit 
Than dream, however bright: 


And my soul,—like some sweet bird 
Whose song at summer eve is heard, 
When the breeze, so lightly stirr’d, 
Leaves the branch unbent,— 
Sits and all-triumphant sings, 
Folding up her brooded wings, 
And gazing out on earthly things 
With a calm content. 

This harmony is a natural gift: but we have 
often fancied that it may be improved and per- 
fected in those originally possessing it in less 
bountiful measure, by a close and silent observa- 
tion of Nature, whence results that intimate 
perception of the Beautiful, which suffers not 
discordant thoughts or images to intrude, 
and unconsciously, even moulds expression 
into flowing and symmetrical measures. From 
such a source—if we be right—Mrs. Norton 
may also have partly derived the sweetness of 
her versification : for the following passage from 
‘The Dream’ is the result of open-air study, not 
of book-learning :— 








And, still together, in a different scene, 
We look'd on England's woodland, fresh and green. 
**No perfume of the cultured rose was there, 
Wooing the senses with its garden smell,— 
Nor snow-white lily,—call’d so proudly fair, 
Though by the poor man’s cot she loves to dwell, 
Nor finds his little garden scant of room 
To bid her stately buds in beauty bloom ;— 
Nor jasmin, with her pale stars shining through 
The myrtle darkness of her leaf’s green hue,— 
Nor heliotrope, whose grey and heavy wreath 
Mimics the orchard blossoms’ fruity breath,— 
Nor clustering dahlia, with its scentless flowers 
Cheating the heart through autumn’s faded hours,— 
Nor bright chrysanthemum, whose train’d array 
Still makes the rich man’s winter path look gay, 
And bows its hardy head when wild winds blow, 
To free its petals from the fallen snow ;— 
Nor yet carnation ;"— 
* * * 
“ There, wild geranium, with its woolly stem 
And aromatic breath, perfumed the glade; 
And fairy speedwell, like some sapphire gem, 
Lighted with purple sparks the hedge-row’s shade ; 
And woodbine, with her tinted calyxes, 
And dog-rose, glistening with the dews of morn, 
And tangled wreaths of tufted clematis, 
Whose blossoms pale the careless eye may scorn, 
(As green and light her fairy mantles fall 
To hide the rough hedge or the crumbling wall,) 
But in whose breast the laden wild-bees dive 
For the best riches of their teeming hive: 
“* There, sprang the sunny cricket; there, was spread 
The fragile silver of the spider's thread, 
Stretching from blade to blade of emerald grass, 
Unbroken, till some human footstep pass ; 
There, by the rippling stream that murmur'd on, 
Now seen, now hidden—half in light, half Suan— 
The darting dragon-fly, with sudden gleam, 
Shot, as it went, a gold and purple beam; 
And the fish leap’d within the deeper pool, 
And the green trees stretch’d out their branches cool, 
Where many a bird hush'd in her peopled nest 
The unfledged darlings of her feather'd breast, 
Listening her mate’s clear song, in that sweet grove 
Where all around breathed happiness and love ! 

It might have been more in order, ere ex- 
tracting from the poem which gives its name to 
the volume, to have given some account of its 
invention and arrangement. Nothing can be 
much less artificial. A girl is warned in visions 
that her early aspirations are but so many un- 
substantial illusions—and these are calmly and 
sadly, but not hopelessly interpreted by her 
mother—who concludes a full admission of 
woman's trials, by the following true and heart- 
sound statement of woman’s duties and privileges. 


The two are identical :— 
“And be not thou cast down, because thy lot 

The glory of thy dream resembleth not. 
Not for herself was woman first create, 
Nor yet to be man’s idol, but his mate. 
Still from his birth his cradled bed she tends, 
The first, the last, the faithfullest of friends ; 
Still finds her place in sickness or in woe, 
Humble to comfort, strong to undergo ; 
Still in the depth of weeping sorrow tries 
To watch his death-bed with her patient eyes! 
And doubt not thou,—(although at times deceived, 
Outraged, insulted, slander’d, crush’d, and grieved ; 
Too often made a victim or a toy, 
With years of sorrow for an hour of joy ; 
Too oft forgot midst Pleasure’s circling wiles, 
Or only valued for her rosy smiles,-—) 
That, in the frank and generous heart of man, 
The place she holds accords with Heaven's high plan; 
Still, if from wandering sin reclaim’d at all, 
He sees in her the angel of recal ; 
Still, in the sad and serious hours of life, 
Turns to the sister, mother, friend, or wife ; 
Views with a heart of fond and trustful pride 
His faithful partner by his calm fireside; 
And oft, when barr’d of Fortune’s fickle grace, 
Blank ruin stares him darkly in the face, 
Leans his faint head upon her kindly breast, 
And owns her power to soothe him into rest,— 
Owns what the gift of woman’s love is worth 
To cheer his toils and trials upon earth! 


**Sure it is much, this delegated power 

To be consoler of man’s heaviest hour! 

The guardian angel of a life of care, 

Allow’d to stand 'twixt him and his despair! 

Such service may be made a holy task ; 

And more, 'twere vain to hope, and rash to ask. 

Therefore, oh! loved and lovely, be content, 

And take thy lot, with joy and sorrow blent. 

Judge none; yet let thy share of conduct be, 

As knowing judgment shall be pass'd on thee 

Here and hereafter; so, still undismay’d, 

And guarded by thy sweet thoughts’ tranquil shade, 

Undazzled by the changeful rays which threw 

Their light across thy path while life was new, 

Thou shalt move sober on,—expecting less, 

Therefore the more enjoying, happiness.” 

‘The Creole Girl,’ another illustration of the 
wrongs of womanhood, is a poem in the elegiac 
stanza, containing many passing glimpses of 


beauty,—as, for instance, the following four lines: 
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The world she understood not ; nor did they 

Who made that world,—her, either, understand; 
The very glory of her features’ play 

Seem’d like the language of a foreign land. 


But, like all its companion pieces of any length, 
there is a manifest want of sustaining power, and 
the fragmentary method of completion has been 
resorted to, to avoid the task of coherently and de- 
liberately winding up the charm, It is not enough 
that every great work of art should testify to the 
presence of some master-idea: to display this fitly, 
the artist must command not only all that is in- 
trinsically necessary to its fullest developement, 
but likewise all that is episodical, by the intro- 
duction of which, variety of detail is insured, 
without distraction. Were Mrs. Norton gifted 
with no higher powers than such as qualify their 
possessor to rhyme for the Annuals, our remark 
would be out of place. 

‘Twilight’ is one of those personal poems, 
which will be in every newspaper ere the 
month is out: ‘ Destiny,’ a fourth tale of wo- 
man’s trials, and the one, we think, most 
powerfully conceived. It describes the heart- 
withering and death of a wife, resolutely, but 
not devotedly, following into exile a husband, 
with whose participation in crime she has be- 
come acquainted; and how the inevitable want 
of sympathy between them brings on restraint, 
suspicion, harshness towards the children, who 
her morbid fancy suggests may be the inheritors 
of his vices. The painful story is plainly and for- 
cibly told,—for Mrs. Norton, though she avoids 
the conceits and tricks of language which the weak 
and the fantastic mistake for terseness and origi- 
nality, is anything rather than commonplace. 

Many of the fugitive pieces have been already 
before the world in the periodicals. ‘The most 
powerful are those which, for reasons implied in 
our opening paragraph, we shall not quote. 





Acheen and the Coasts of Sumatra. By J. An- 
derson, Esq. W. Allen. 

WE have more than once referred to the incom- 

prehensible sacrifice of British interests in the 

treaty with Holland, when Java, the revenues of 

which were raised by Sir S. Raffles to four mil- 

lions sterling, was abandoned, the Spice Islands 





resigned, and an agreement made that no Bri- 
tish settlement should be formed in Sumatra, 
“or in any of the islands south of the Straits of 
Singapore,” and, to complete the matter, “that 
no treaty should be entered into by British autho- 
rity with the chiefs of those islands.” A glance | 
at the map of the Indian Archipelago will show 
that this very comprehensive clause shuts us | 
out from the richest parts of Borneo, the tin- | 
mines of Banca, the islands of Billiton, Madura, 
and the Celebes. Whether ignorance, gene- 
rosity, or a desire to propitiate the East India 
Company, dictated this enormous sacrifice, it is 
now useless to inquire; but it is well to remem- | 
ber, that a single stroke of the pen deprived us | 
of the gold-dust trade with Borneo, estimated 
at half a million annually, the excellent tin of 
Banca, and the spices of Sumatra and the Mo- 
luccas. ‘There is, however, a strong probability | 
that this sacrifice, ostensibly made to the 
Dutch, will benefit not them, but the Ame- 
ricans, who have lately paid considerable atten- | 
tion to the trade of the Indian Archipelago. 
Mr. Anderson principally directs his attention | 
to the kingdom and port of Acheen, in Sumatra, 
and shows the importance of maintaininfg some 
political influence in that court, both for the 
sake of our present trade, and for the security 
of vessels navigating the Eastern seas, in case 
of a war. He argues, that though the memo- 
rable treaty compelled us to relinquish our pos- 
sessions, it did not bind us to abandon our trea- 
ties with independent states, such as Acheen and 
Siack ;—though'we can form no new engagements, 
we may maintain those previously in existence. 





Mr. Anderson shows, at great length, that the 
Dutch are taking every possible advantage, fair 
and unfair, of the power bestowed upon them ; 
and that they have greatly injured the com- 
merce of Singapore and Pulo Penang. He then 
enters on the history of the British connexion 
with Acheen, and certainly makes out a strong 
ease for British interference, if necessary, to 
maintain the independence of that sovereign. 
Several tables are given to show the commercial 
value of Acheen: the most accurate, is the 
value of the exports from ,Penang to Acheen, 
These were, in— 

1820-21 ‘ 200,381 
454,875 
‘ 317,444 

1823-24 i iin ee 445,053 
The nature of the trade may be best under- 
stood by examining the import and export cargo 
of an Acheenese prahu, in the port of Penang : 

List of the Import Cargo of an Acheenese Prahu. 

Articles. Sp.drs. cents. 

30 Piculs* benjamin oe Value 1,200 0 
25 Piculs pepper .. . 250 0 
20 Catties birds’-nests 400 0 
1 Corge of Cloth.. 40 0 
3 Corges of trowsers 24 0 
4 Picul cotton on 2 50 
10 Catties camphor *° 15) 0 
Sp. drs. 2,066 50 

List of the Export Cargo of an Acheenese Prahu. 

Sp.drs. cents. 
Value 3,672 30 
160 0 
290 0 
oe 83-46 
a. 

. + 8 0 
. 12 0 
ee lw 0 


Sp. Drs. 


152 Corges and 2 pieces piece goods .. 
32 Pieces Europe handkerchiefs 
29 Boxes China gold thread 
12 Piculs 48 catties of saltpetre 

2 Tubs steel .. os 
80 Catties iron nails ° 
4 Carpets ee ° ee 
2) piculs alum .. ee oe ee 
5 Piculs sticklac ae 
95 Piculs brass ware... oe oe ee 
23 Catties and 2 drs. weight of Europe gold 
thread oe 
} Catty China ditto .. 
2 Reams Europe paper 
1 Chest opium .. . 
Sundries.. oe 


- 


0 


Sp.drs. 6,400 51 
We trust that Mr. Anderson's work will have 
the desired effect of directing public attention 
to the state of our trade with the Indian 
Archipelago. 





Shetland and the Shetlanders: or the Northern 
Circuit. By Catherine Sinclair, Edinburgh, 
Whyte & Co. 

Ir is but two short months since we parted with 

Miss Sinclair by the Fall of Foyers, and here we 


| meet her again with a new volume, like its prede- 


cessor, full of stories, and sharp sayings, allusions, 
innuendoes, aphorisms, and serious reflections : 


| she must, therefore, forgive us if in calling up for 


the satisfaction of our curiosity a fancy portrait 
of the authoress, Miss Mitford's ‘ Talking Lady’ 
rose before us, and, if on closing her Shetland 
guide, we felt a trifle dizzied as well as much 


| amused. In these daysof dulness, however, a com- 
| panion is not to be disparaged because she is a 


little too lively :—we can fancy many a travelling 
party whom one page of Miss Sinclair's volume 


| would set up in jokes, catch-words, picturesque 


associations, and moral observations, for a whole 
twelve hours’ journey. Her book will be, and 
deserves to be, popular; and a glimpse or two 
into its pages will give a pleasant variety to our 
columns; but to follow the writer step by step 
from Dornoch, whereshe commences her northern 


| cireuit, to Blair Athol, its closing point, exceeds 


our power. 

The opening leaves of the journal, being de- 
voted to Sutherlandshire, are naturally filled with 
traits and reminiscences of the late Duchess- 
Countess and her family; but though some of 
these might deserve transplanting into a volume 
(if such there be) devoted to ‘ Anecdotes of Land- 
lords,’ we prefer a peep into a nook of the almost 
princely domain, not far from Wick, where stands 

“A large bleak lonely mansion, belonging to the 
male representative of the Sutherland family, who 

* A Picul is equal to 133) Ibs. 








would have inherited that ancient earldom, for which 
his predecessors had a lawsuit, endeavouring to prove 
that the Earls of Sutherland for three centuries had 
all been usurpers, but like most old Scotch titles, this 
was impartially settled in the female line. Notting. 
ham House used formerly to be in sad dis-repair, and 
the late proprietor was overheard once, when a visitor 
unexpectedly arrived, calling loudly to his servant, 
* Bring me a fork to open the drawing-room door"? 
Many of the windows were at that time built up, and 
a clergyman who slept there one night previous to 
preaching in the parish church, got up next morning 
and opened his shutters, but seeing no light he retired 
to bed, wondering much what had disturbed him so 
early. Unable to sleep, he watched impatiently for 
the first glimpse of dawn, thinking that certainly a 
sleepless night was a very tedious affair, when at 
length the clerk rushed into his room, saying that the 
whole congregation were assembled in their pews, 
and had waited impatiently for some time !”” 

Caithness stands recorded in Miss Sinclair’s 

ages, for its miserable climate, and its excellent 
reakfasts. Thurso Castle brings her into the 
stronghold of family traditions and associations : 

“ Certainly the situation here is somewhat uncom. 
mon. In former times showers of spray from the 
ocean used to dash up to our drawing-room window, 
when the waves, curling and grating along the shore, 
sometimes struck at the foundation with animated 
vehemence, and rebounded among the rocks, till at 
length a breakwater was raised to defend the wall. 
My grandmother Lady Janet used to describe, that 
many years ago, when sitting by her own fireside, a 
vessel was wrecked off the coast, so near the turrets, 
that she could hear the people’s voices, yet though 
every effort was used on behalf of the crew, ‘ to yield 
them hope, whom help could never reach,’ not a lite 
was saved from the wreck! * * Several very hand 
some new apartments are here, from the windows of 
which I can at this moment count a procession of 
twenty vessels in full sail, some of which come so 
close, they are tacking into the very room, while the 
stormy surge beats up so near to where I sit, that it 
seems to undermine the very floor. * * 

“The roughest and strongest tide on the Scotch 
coast is through Pentland Frith, running at the rate 
of nine miles an hour. It is what our old house- 
maid calls ‘a contramaceous and cantankerous sea ;” 
and on the opposite coast of Holbourn-head and 
Orkney, where the time-worn rocks stand up as 
straight as an arrow, the waves are leaping ten or 
twenty feet high, becoming so perfectly white with 
foam, they look like apparitions starting out of the 
water, and vanishing again, while the vessels flitting 
silently and tracklessly along, like wreaths of mist at 
the horizon, are now and then lighted up by a bril- 
liant gleam of sunshine shed upon the water, as if a 
path of glory were stretched across, which it would 
be a long day’s journey to pass over. On the beach 
at Thurso may now be seen the hulk of a ship 
wrecked under our windows last winter, and many 
tragical accidents have occurred at various times to 
the little herring vessels, forty of which pasf this way 
in the evening, dancing on the waves so perfectly 
joyous and safe looking, that last night I had actually 
the courage to wish myself on board of one. * * 

“When the present Duke of Sutherland dined 
many years ago at Thurso Castle, our fishermen were 
eager to prove the productiveness of this coast ; there- 
fore two-and-twenty different kinds of fish were 
placed on table at once, including salmon, cod, turbot, 
ling, tusk, haddock, and every thing that swims, be- 
sides an odd fish, called, from its resemblance to the 
feline species, the cat-fish, and considered a great 
delicacy, though not a very prepossessing one. The 
salmon-fishing of this river was then let for 1,000/ 
a-year. It is recorded in the parish books of Thurso, 
that in 1786, no less than 2,560 salmon were taken 
out of the river at one sweep of the net! Such is 
the violence of the tides at sea, when the billows get 
into a rage during stormy weather, that cod and ling 
are, by the force of the waves, frequently throw alive 
upon the shores at Canisbay. It is pleasing, in this 
remote country, to sce so universal a confidence in the 
safety of life and property! Not adoor or a window 
is fastened at night, not a shutter closed, and no 
means of defence provided, not even so much as 4 
red hot poker. 
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“No provision being made in Scotland for the 
maintenance and confinement of insane persons, an 
old woman used, when I was here last, to haunt this 
house, causing great annoyance to its inhabitants, by 
concealing herself under the beds, or in the closets. 
A lady on one occasion, hearing the drawers in her 
dressing-room opening and shutting most unaccount- 
ably, as it appeared, of their own accord, hurried in 
to ascertain the cause, and found this poor maniac 
nearly undressed, and shaking out all her gowns to 
select the one she liked best for herself. ‘This unfor- 
tunate creature, on another occasion, stole up to the 
top of a turret, where the maids were assembled, 
locked up the whole establishment, and threw the 
key into Thurso river, intending to keep them in 
perpetual imprisonment ; and thus no hour of the 
night or day was secure from her incursions, some- 
times in anger and sometimes in jest.” 

Miss Sinclair is always pleasant in her gossip 
when the inmate of a castle: e. g. her story of 
smugglers at Barrogill, a neighbouring seat, 
which, she tells us, possesses the delightful in- 
congruity “of all the internal elegance of a 
house in London, with all the exterior dignity 
of an ancient Highland residence” :— 

“One of the most amusing stories of smuggling I 
know, took place at Barrogill Castle, when the late 
Lord Duffus resided there as guardian to the late 
Farl of Caithness. Having clandestinely imported 
sixty hogsheads of claret for his own private drink- 
ing, Lord Duffus thought it might be unsafe to lodge 
them all in the house ; therefore he built fifty-eight 
of them up under so enormous a peat-stack, that it 
became the astonishment and admiration of the 
whole neighbourhood. He then carried the remain- 
ing two hogsheads into Barrogill Castle, and wrote 
an anonymous information against himscif to the ex- 
cise-officer at Thurso, who hurried over immediately 
to investigate the case. Lord Duftus received him 
as a friend, cordially invited him to dinner, whis- 
pered confidentially that he could give him a capital 
bottle of claret, and afier dinner, when the worthy 
min was nearly half seas over, showed him the two 
hogsheads, and said they were scarcely worth seizing, 
but he hoped his friend would return often, as long 
as they lasted, and share the last drop with him ; 
after which they sheok hands, and exit in mutual 
good humour.” 

“The public will please to observe,” as the 
guide-books and advertisements express it, that, 
notwithstanding the title of Miss Sinclair’s book, 
she only passed two days in Shetland. Her 
gatherings, however, are abundant, embracing 
subjects of every class and character, from “ pre- 
destination to slea-silk.” In the following frag- 
ments, for instance, a step or two of the scenery 
of ‘ The Pirate,’ are graphically illustrated :— 

“Sumburgh-head, in Shetland, rises about 800 
feet abruptly out of the ocean, and at North Yell, 
the iron-bound coast, stretching forty miles along the 
shore, forms a gigantic barrier of towering recks, as if 
the angry, ceaseless billows of the great Atlantic had 
worn down, and bent the very earth by their weight.” 

“In some parts of Scotland, the charters of estates 
were ancicntly carved in Gaelic on the rocks, and 
here would have been abundant space for such docu- 
ments. A person ignorant of the law once men- 
tioned, that a gentleman had proved his claim to an 
estate, and on being asked in what way, confidently 
replied, * He has carved it on stone !’ ” 

“ While sitting at dinner in the cabin, we heard 
many interesting anecdotes of the dangers encoun- 
tered by fowlers in scaling the rocks of Shet!and and 
Feroe, where fatal accidents are so frequent, that 
the people sometimes say to cach other, * your grand- 
father fell, your father fell, aud you must follow too.’ 
Others boast over their companions, saying, * Your 
father died in his bed, but mine went off likea man!” 

“The Governor mentioned, that lately at Feroe, 
a fowler desceaded safely by the usual conveyance 
of a rope, but when about to be drawn up again, 
owing to some awkward entanglement, he arrived at 
the surface with his feet upwards. His alarmed 
friends thougut his head had been cut off, and felt so 
relieved to discover their mistake, that the whole 
party burst into a simultaneous peal of laughter, 
while the adventurer was very glad he had any face 


to put on the matter at all, and laughed heartily also. 
The upper part of these cliffs generally overhangs 
the base ; therefore the rockmen, when desirous to 
obtain a footing, are obliged to swing themselves 
many yards out in the air, that the re-action may 
shoot them back in contact with the precipice, when 
they instantly cling to any little projection that offers, 
and, after landing on it, anchor the end of their rope 
to a stone, and proceed with a small hand-net, 
stretched on a hoop, to spoon the eggs out of their 
nests, depositing them carefully in a sack which they 
carry behind , and when the unlucky bird sees her 
loss inevitable, by a curious instinct she often pushes 


standing on the projection, once, with a sheer preci- 
pice both above and below him of several hundred 
feet, observed the end of his rope become suddenly 
disengaged from its moorings, and swing like a pen- 
dulum far into the distant space. If it escaped en- 
tirely away, he knew that death, either by a fall or 
by the slower and more dreadful process of starvation, 
must become inevitable; therefore, perceiving that 
the rope, before it finally settled, would swing once 
more almost within his grasp, he earnestly watched 
the moment of its return, made a desperate spring 
forward in the air, clutched it in his hand, and was 
saved.” 

Kirkwall Cathedral has, of course, its pictu- 
resque page in Miss Sinclair’s journal: but to a 
description of its damp-green columns and 
cloisters, we prefer an anecdote illustrative of 
island manners,—one, too, not without its sig- 
nificance, in these days of temperance, as a com- 
mentary on thie little-understood word excess :— 

“Mr. Hamilton mentioned that the chief extrava- 
gance of his poor parishioners consists in tea-drinking 
to the most marvellous excess, and that those who are 
starving would rather purchase tea than bread. You 
never heard of tee-totallers on so large a scale! the 
indulgence amounts almost to an absolute vice, and 
the Shetlanders must positively establish a toast-and- 
water society immediately. About 25,000/. worth 
of bohea is annually entered at the custom-house in 
Lerwick, besides which, a great quantity is smuggled 
by Dutch fishing-boats. One poor man in the parish 
of Brassey, who had the expensive infliction of a tea- 
drinking wife, was cheated, by her secretly selling 
his goods to obtain tea! He was observed once to 
purchase the same peck of meal three times over in 
one week, being always assured that his children had 
eaten it. A Highland laird once remarked, that the 
Scotch peasantry were ruined by forsaking ‘ the good 
old porridge of their ancestors !’ ” 

A few more insulated glances at life, manners, 
and scenery :— 

“ The only road in Shetland goes six miles towards 
Scalloway Castle, and we were told that but one 
gentleman ever had a carriage here, when he used to 
drive his wife several times up and down the whole 
distance, to give her an idea what a journey means, 
—The short road to Scalloway is, like all short cuts, 
nearly impassable, leading over a peat-bog, to be 
cleared in a succession of leaps, but if any one wishes 
to see a Shetland pony shine, he should mount on 
his back, the heavier the better, and perform a 
steeple chase over all the chasms and walls which 
lie in the way along the fine ‘ corduroy road.’ Walk- 
ing is, of course, a most necessary accomplishment in 
this country, where the shoes are made of materials 
so very substantial, that an old gentleman used to 
say, he wore in the morning three rows of nails on 
the sole, but for full dress only two rows.” 

“The introduction of a weekly steamboat to 
Shetland has begun a new era in this country. For- 
merly all communication with other places became 
so tedious and uncertain, that none could be safely 
depended on. A few years since, one of the princi- 
pal merchants here, who possessed more than twenty 
ships of his own, became so anxious for letters, that 
he sailed off to enquire for them personally at Edin- 
burgh. There the postmaster objected to deliver any, 
saying, it would be too great an advantage to give him 
over the other mercantile houses at Lerwick, if he 
obtained his correspondence so prematurely, and it 
was not until after the greatest diiticulty, and legally 
proving his identity, that he could obtain the packet.” 

“ Before inns were invented at Lerwick, the pro- 





prietors and merchants kept open house for all 


out the egg to save herself. An enterprising fowler, | 


strangers without exception, and must often, I should 
guess, have found occasion to look over the inven- 
tory of their plate, when exercising such boundless 
hospitality. A party of well-dressed, plausible- 
looking foreigners arrived here once, and, having 
previously ascertained the names and connexions of 
all the chief inhabitants, they passed muster during 
several weeks, living at the principal house on the 
island. One Sunday, however, their hospitable host 
was privately beckoned aside by a friend, who had 
observed his companions in the pew at church, and 
recognized them as a party of well-known black-legs 
from Paris! He recommended their being ejected 
from the house in the most expeditious manner pos- 
sible; but their entertainer replied, with character- 
istic liberality, that, ‘ though he would now be on his 
guard against imposition, yet, while his guests conti- 
nued to behave like gentlemen, he should persevere 
in treating them as such.’ Previous to departing, 
the ungrateful visitors attempted some swindling 
transactions, which were, of course, counteracted, 
owing to this timely detection, and they were oppro- 
briously dismissed from Shetland; but, unfortunately, 
their schemes prospered better in Orkney, where 
they afterwards cheated some merchants to a large 
amount; and it was a curious termination of the 
whole affair, that upon leaving Kirkwall they very 
handsomely transmitted to the parish clergyman 5. 
for the poor !” 

“ Among countless instances of peculiar hospi- 
tality, it may be mentioned, that a Mr. Bruce re- 
ceived into his house some years ago forty Russian 
shipwrecked sailors, maintained them during the 





| whole winter, and sent the entire crew, at his own 
| expense, back to their native country. He declined 
| receiving any recompense ; but the Empress Cathe- 
| rine privately obtained an impression of his family 
| seal, sent it overland to China, and ordered a mag- 
| nificent dinner-service, of the finest porcelain, to be 
| manufactured for him without delay. By some un- 
fortunate oversight, the box containing this precious 
gift was seized at the custom-house, and sold to a 
Mr. Reid, in whose possession it still remains, though 
| I cannot but grudge him every dinner he eats off it. 

Mr. Bruce, while he lived, lighted a large fire every 
| winter night close to the shore, and had a barrel of 
| meal ready to be cooked into porridge, for distribu- 
| tion among any number of poor sailors visiting those 
distant shores. They were also allowed clean straw 
to sleep on at night, when unable otherwise to pro- 
cure a bed.” 

* I expected to observe Shetland ponies galloping 
in every field; but they are chiefly running wild 
among the distant unenclosed hills, where, in most 
instances, the fore-legs are manacled together. No- 
thing is trusted to the honour of a Shetland pony, 
but they are all shackled in a most uneasy manner, 
hobbling along like rabbits, which inconvenient con- 
trivance ruins their paces afterwar’s. When well 
fed from an early age, they grow nearly to the 
height of a donkey; but some years ago, Mr. Hay 
reared a perfectly well-formed pony, which mea- 
sured only twenty-six inches high. Not so tall as a 
moderate-sized hobby-horse! I have heard sports- 
men talk in praise of a horse that would canter 
round a cabbage-leaf, but here was one literally 
capable of doing so. The very largest men ride 
these tiny liltle creatures at full speed, looking from 
a distance as if they had merely hooked on a pair of 
additional legs, being scarcely raised a foot off the 
ground, and yet racing rapidly along. How would 
a regiment of cavalry look, mounted, or lowered 
rather, on these stout little chargers? Many very 
curious arctic birds stray over to this country ; and 
I have seen one most beautiful snow-owl, which had 
been killed in this neighbourhood, as large as an 
eagle, and the colour of a swan-down mutt. Eider 
ducks are very abundant, and eagles so very de- 
structive, that five shillings a-head used to be given 
for shooting them, Swans appear in great flocks 
during spring.” 

“The youngest children in Shetland can make 
an income of twenty shillings per annum, by catch- 
ing the small fish named * sillocks, or pars,’ abound- 
ing in swarms here, which owe their value to the oil 
extracted from them, two thousand barrels of which 
were manufactured in one ycar from those diminutive 
fry, not measuring above four or five inches long. 





Thus food and light become easily accessible in a 
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country where grain is scarce, and where the days 
are not over long.” 

We are almost sorry once again to touch the 
mainland at Wick. At Nairne, whither our 
authoress next proceeded, she had an oppor- 
tunity, while changing horses, of seeing— 

“that singularly unfortunate being, James Mit- 
chell, now forty-five years old, the son of a clergy- 
man, respecting whom Professor Dugald Stewart 
read an interesting paper once before the Royal 
Society. He is quite an anomaly in nature, being 
born without the faculties of speech, sight, or hearing, 
yet displaying some glimmering intelligence of 
countenance and conduct. His existence must be a 
dreary blank, a living death, without ever having 
enjoyed any of the sights or sounds of life, and 
scarcely having known any of its affections. The 
most persevering and generous kindness has been 
shown him by an amiable sister, who invented seve- 
ral ingenious devices for communicating what she 
wishes, by the touch of her fingers, and she has de- 
servedly obtained considerable influence over his 
naturally passionate and wilful disposition. To her 
he is docile and obedient ; but all his actions being 
regulated by mere impulse, no idea of duty or prin- 
ciple can be conveyed to his mind, his intellect, if he 
has any, being buried in impenetrable darkness, 
* * He is said to have an almost preternatural 
acuteness of touch and smell, and his greatest delight 
seems to be derived from handling carriages when 
they stop near the inn, trying the elasticity of their 
springs, and stroking the horses with great caution. 
He touches and feels whatever is near him, and 
seems gifted with astonishing curiosity, as well as 
some invention, one instance of which is, that when 
he wishes to ride, he places his hand under his foot, 
like a stirrup. He kneels during family prayer; 
and when his father died, having been led forward 
to touch the corpse, he shrunk back with obvious 
horror, which may lead us to suppose that he has 
some instinctive apprehension of death. From that 
hour, he never would sleep in the bed where his 
father’s body had been laid; but some time after- 
wards, he took a stranger into that apartment, and 
laid his own head back on the pillow for a moment, 
having done which, he hurried his companion to- 
wards the churchyard, and patted his father’s grave 
with his hand.” 

At Nairne, metaphorically to speak, we, also, 
cannot do better than “change horses,’’—pur- 
porting, should no adverse circumstances forbid, 
thus desultorily to accompany Miss Sinclair 
through the second moiety of ‘The Northern 
Circuit.’ 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 25 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 22nd of June, 1840, and ending 6 A.M. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 

By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 









































x tT lextern| O14 cestet | Bow | Rate 
Obcerva (Flint | Crown.) Attache|ricre'| Standard | At@¢™lwWeta Dry] Point.| in| Wind. | REMARKS, 
tion. | Glass. Glass. 5 | Barom. } * |BulbTher. |Iuches. | 
6,A.M., 29.747 | 29.752 66.6 | 67.3 | 29.855 | 66.3| 04.0 | 55 | S _ Fine—nearly cloudless-—light wind. 
7, «- | 29.733 | 29.724 77.8 | 70.3 | 29.869 | 70.0 | 07.1 56 | WwW | Ditto ditto. 
8, .. | 29.720| 29.715 78.3 | 62.3 | 29.865 | 70.4 | 06.4 | 54 | S | Ditto ditto. 
9, .. | 29.712 | 29.707 76.7 | 63.8 | 29.861 | 70.7 | 08.5 55 | S —_ Fine—tight clouds and wind. 
ee | 29.722 | 29.715 | 71.5 | 64.7 | 29.859 70.6 | 07.6 54 S| Do. ditto. 
11, .. | 29.718| 29.711 69.2 | 67.3 | 29.845!703] 09.8 | 53 | S var. Cloudy—light wind. 
12, 2; | 29.714] 29.707 | 69.0 | 67.9 | 29.839| 70.9 | 10.7 | 55 | W var.| Do. ditto. 
1, P.M.| 29.712 | 29.703 | 68.5 | 67.3 | 29.833 70.9 | 10.1 55 | W | Do. ditto. 
2, .. | 29.708 | 29.699 | 68.3 | 67.9 | 29 831 71.0] 11.3 | 55 | SW var, Fine—light clouds and wind. 
3, «- | 29.694| 29.687 | 68.3 68.7 29.821 | 71.0 | 12.2 54 | SWvar.| Do. ditto. 
4, .. | 29.688 | 29.679 | 68.3 67.8 | 29.810 70.8] 11.8 | 57 | SW | Do. ditto. 
5, o- | 99.680 29.671 | 68.3 66.8 | 29.802 70.6} 10.6 57 | W Do. ditto. 
6, o | 29.667 29.660 | 67.8 65.7 | 29.788 70.0 | 10.9 55 W | Do. ditto. 
7, «- | 29.661! 29.652 | 67.2 64.2 | 29.784 | 69.4 | 09.7 55 | W | Do. ditto, 
8, «- | 29.665 | 29.653 | 66.7 62.7 | 29.778 68.6 | 07.2 56 | W | Do. ditto. 
9, .. | 29.672! 29.663 | 66.3 60.2 | 29.782! 67.8 | 06.1 58 | W | Do. ditto. 
10, .. | 29.772| 29.663 | 65.9 58.3 29.780 67.3] 05.4 | 58 | W__Fine—starlight evening. 
11, .. | 29.670 29.663 | 65.5 | 56.3 | 29.776 | 66.6 | 04.3 | 56 | Do. ditto, 
omy ae | 29.659 | 29.654 | 65.2 55.7 | 29.760 66.3 | 03.8 | 57 | Cloudy. 
1, A.M. 29.658 | 29.649 | G48 55.0 | 29.758 | 65.7 | 03.3 | 55 w Light clouds, 
B, oe 29.646 | 29.637 | 64.6 54.8 | 29.748 | 65.4 | 02.1 | 56 | SW _ Fine—nearly cloudless. 
3, .. | 29.645 | 29.636 | 64.3 | 52.7 | 29.744 64.8 | 02.4 | 58 SW | Do. ditto. 
4, .. 29.646 | 29.637 | 64.0 52.8 | 29.746 | 64.8 | 02.0 | 55 W _Fine—tight clouds. 
5, «- | 29.647 | 29.638 | 64.2 | 53.3 | 29.750 | 64.8 | 02.4 | 54 SW Do. ditto. 
6, .. | 29.636 | 29.629 | 64.6 | 56.8 | 29.744) 65.6 | 03.7 | 53 SW | Do. ditto. 
| 29.688 | 29.676 | 68.1 62.0 | 29.801 | 68.4] 06.9 | 55 | 














The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 
Capillarity. 











sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of | 
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CARTES CATALANES. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Paris, June 20, 

Dear Sir,—It was only two days ago that I had 
cognizance of the reply, dated May 26, inserted in 
your valuable Journal [No. 658], to the observations 
which I had addressed on the 7th of the same month, 
after having seen a letter from Mr. Holmes, of the 
British Museum, communicated on April 13th to the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, and relating 
to the real age of the Carte Catalane preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Royale of Paris. 

I supposed that the discussion was terminated, so 
simple, precise, and conclusive, were the facts which 
I had opposed to the arguments of Mr. Holmes. He 
returns however to the charge, and thus forces me 
to re-enter the lists. I have so little hope of being 
able to change in him convictions upon which he 
seems predetermined to remain immovable, that I 
at first doubted whether it would not be more 
prudent not to re-open the question, since I have 
none but the same facts to advance, under whatever 
form I may state them. Having, however, considered 
that in all discussions of this kind, it is the judge 
rather than the opposing advocate, who is to be con- 
vinced, and not having yet stated in your estimable 
journal the motives that induce me to regard as in- 
admissible the circumstances alleged by Mr. Holmes 
for giving a conjectural date of 1440 to a chart of 
which the certain date is 1375, I shall be much 
obliged to you if you will admit into your columns 
a few words in reply to the letter inserted in the 
Athenaum, No. 658. 

I will begin, as Mr. Holmes does, with a personal 
observation: that he supposes me ‘ very gratuitously’ 
hurt by some forgetfulness or other on his part, 
touching the priority of the announcement of the 
date of 1375, which he contests. I regret that he 
should take so much trouble in making excuses for 
a failure of courtesy which I never had the idea of 
imputing to him. On the contrary, I have already 
thanked him for the polite attention with which he 
avoided comprising me under the veil of an et cetera 
in the list of French savans whom he has declared 
to labour under ‘gross error.’ If, therefore, I took oc- 
casion to mention that I had been the first to recog- 
nize and to announce the date in question, it was not 
for the sake of making any protest, but merely in 
order to show how I had been led to fix on this date. 
I regret that Mr. Holmes should have interpreted 
my letter rather according to his own imagination 


| than according to the strict tenor of my words: he 


has, however, given me, by so doing, the right of 
maintaining that he has appreciated our Carte Cata- 
Jane in a similar manner, not according to the real 
signification of the intrinsic characters, but under the 
influence of certain external pre-occupations of purely 
imaginary value. 

I contented myself, in my first reply, with the 
enunciation of three reasons that appeared to me, 
and will appear, I hope, to others, sufficient for de- 
termining with precision the age of the document in 
question: Ist, The forms of the letters, which are of 
the fourteenth century; 2ndly, The well proved ex- 
istence of the MS. before 1380 in the library of 
Charles V. of France; and 3rdly, The designation of 
the year 1375 from the calculation of Easter. Mr. 
Holmes disputes the value of the three terms of this 
argument. According to him, Ist, Although “ it is 
at all times difficult to judge of the age of a MS. 
from a mere outline fac-simile, his opinion of the 
writing is, that about 1440 is the real date;” 2ndly, 
Without denying “ that a set of sea charts belonged 
to Charles V.,” he wants other proof of their identity 
with the Cartes Catalanes, and he may with equal 
right say that these are the charts mentioned in 
somewhat similar terms in the inventory of the 
library of John Duke of Berry; and 3rdly, Not 
only is there no such passage as “ aquel ayn de 
mecelxxvj” in M. Paulin-Paris, but there is not even 
in the original. 

I must confess that I have no reason to thank Mr. 
Holmes for an excess of courtesy with regard to my- 
self, at least for this last point, in which he is pleased 
to insinuate that I have fabricated or altered the 
passages which I quote ; but as he “hopes that I 
will receive his explanation in the friendly spirit in 
which he tenders it,” I shall not be guilty of the bad 
taste to feel myself at all offended by this inadver- 
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tence on his part: I will only say that Mr. Holmes, 
who, beyond all doubt, had examined with all the 
scrupulousness of conscientious and perspicacious cri- 
ticism, the document upon which he founds his dis- 
sertation, has not been well served by his memory. 

Since my arguments, which were presented in a 
simple form without any accompanying cortége of 
developement,—which I presumed the sagacity of 
Mr. Holmes and his intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject would easily dispense with—have not been re- 
garded so conclusive as they are in reality, I am 
forced to repeat them, and, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, to put the dots over all my i's. 

As for the first argument, however, since it is de- 
rived from the aspect of the document—which can, 
in fact, be very well judged of from M. Buchon’s 
fac-simile, I find myself under an embarrassment in 
causing the value of the argument to be appreciated 
by those who have not the document before them, 
or who are not sufficiently skilled in paleography to 
form an opinion on the subject, or who would prefer 
shutting their eyes to seeing the truth. I can only, 
under these circumstances, appeal to the impartial 
attention, the skill,and the candour of diplomatists ; 
and I will beg of Mr. Holmes to judge of our Carte 
Catalane, as if it belonged to the British Museum. 

Since, however, I found myself so flatly contra- 
dicted by him concerning the century to which, in a 
paleographic point of view, the material execution 
of this document ought to be referred, I entertained 
serious apprehensions that I had trusted too presump- 
tuously to the feeble personal knowledge which I had 
obtained by my being accustomed to examine MSS. 
of that epoch, and of the centuries nearest to it. I 
have therefore been this morning to the cabinet of 
MSS. of our Bibliothéque Royale, and, with the 
document before me, I have questioned the ablest of 
our diplomatists—the inheritors of the science and 
discernment that have ever distinguished the school 
of Mabillon,—those whom I would call the oracles 
of Latin palwography, if I was not afraid of offending 
their modesty ; (but from motives of reserve, which 
will be appreciated by Mr. Holmes, I did not apply 
to M. Paulin-Paris, nor to M. Jomard, who are 
already interested in the question). I begged of them 
to put aside from their consideration all other marks 
than the character of the writing itself, in order to 
determine the age of that writing; and my amour- 
propre has been rather flattered by finding their 
unanimous testimony in accordance with my own 
impression. I repeat, therefore, with greater confi- 
dence than ever, that, to judge only by the graphic 
execution, it may be at once affirmed that the Carte 
Catalane is a document belonging to the second half 
of the fourteenth century. 

I affirmed, in the second place, that the existence 
of this document had been already proved anterior 
to 1380, by its having been entered in the inventory 
of the library of Charles V. Mr. Holmes opposes to 
this, that the books of that library were carried to 
England by the Duke of Bedford. This would be 
all very well if the fact had been proved by Mr. 
Holmes; but I have reasons to believe that he 
enounces only a simple conjecture, and that he would 
have great difficulty in bringing forward any proof of 
it. However this may be, he cannot deny that many 
of these books certainly remained. in France, and 
that of those which may have been carried to Eng- 
land a great number came back again. Whether the 
Carte Catalane made the journey to England or not, 
it was, with many other of the ancient books of 
Charles V., in the library of the Duke of Orleans, at 
Blois, which was transferred in 1544 to Fontaine- 
bleau, and afterwards to Paris. 

Without plunging however into explanations and 
arguments upon the intermediate vicissitudes which 
our MS. may have experienced, the only important 
point to verify is the identity of the MS., such as we 
now have it before our eyes, with that which is en- 
tered in the catalogue of Gilles Mallet. Mr. Holmes 
argues that the designation of this catalogue is too 
vague to furnish any sufficient conviction on this 
point, and he remarks that there is to be found in 
the catalogue of the books of John Duke of Berry 
a notice which may just as well apply to our Carte 
Catalane. I regret that Mr. Holmes has not tran- 
scribed this notice, which I have not been able to find 
in the memoir of Le Laboureur, where I suppose he 
discovered it. I found, indeed, mentioned there, “ une 


bien grande mappemonde bien historiée, enrollée dedans | Benincasa, dated 1468, in which is a table of new 
un grand estuy de bois,” but I do not think Mr. | moons, from 1451 to 1470, and a table of Easter 
Holmes intends to compare our Carte Catalane, in | from 1432 to 1452. The astronomical wheel of the 
six sheets, glued upon as many pieces of wood, to a | Carte Catalane serves to find the same indications,— 





roll inclosed in a box. 
Mallet has made this inscription in his inventory : 
“ Une quarte de mer en tabliaux faicte par maniére 


quasquum ayn que saber huulats....de tot temps, 


| Here, then, there is no argument, either to be taken 
| up or abandoned. 


But the Carte Catalane gives an 


de unes tables, painte et ystoriée, figurée et escripte, | example of the manner in which, by this perpetual 


et fermant a quatre fermoers.” At the time of the 
re-examination of this inventory in 1380, by order 
of Charles VI., the same volume had not been taken 
out of the library, as the marginal note in the original 
catalogue “ il y est” proves. It was there also in 
1411, when a new re-examination was made on occa- 
sion of Antoine des Essarts, the successor of Mallet, 
coming into the office: and in this instance the de- 
scription of the volume is completely made out, in a 
manner which I hope will remove all doubt. 
first place, the mention made in Mallet’s inventory 
is transcribed textually, and then continued as fol- 
lows: “(quatre fermoers) de cuivre ; laquelle quarte 
contient six grans feuilles, qui sont de bois, sur 
lesquelles feuilles est colé le parchemin ouquel sont 
faictes les dites figures ; couvert de cuir blanc, & deux 
rondeaux ouvrés.” 

The clasps have been removed, and the cover 
repaired, by means of slips of tawny calf-skin on the 
edges, with a back of the same. The time of these 
reparations is proved by the letters R. F. (Répub- 
lique Frangaise) and N. B. (Napoleon Bonaparte) 
stamped in gold on the corners, But the sides of 
the old binding have remained intact, and still show 
the two worked roundels. 
admit, that before affirming the existence of our carte, 
in six sheets, glued on wood, among the books of 
Charles V., I took the trouble of verifying the fact 
in such a way as not to advance anything on the 
subject in a careless manner. 
acting, I may add, is as opposed to my habits as it is 
to my inclination. 

Lastly, I quoted the opposition of the two expres- 
sions—aquest ayn de mccclxav, and aquel ayn de 
mecelaxtj,—as yery conclusive in a case of the cal- 
culation of Easter. As I have already observed, 
Mr. Holmes does not confine himself in contesting 
the signification of the passages I have quoted, but 
he also disputes even the existence of one of the pas- 
sages to which I refer. If, however, he will have 
the goodness to cast his eyes over the great circular 
calendar which occupies the second sheet of M. 
Buchon’s fac-simile, and will read the legend in- 
scribed on the last or largest of the circles composing 
this astronomical wheel, and by only taking the 
trouble to commence his reading at the lower angle 
towards the right, opposite the figure of winter, he 
will be able to make out the passage which he dis- 
putes, and which is as follows :_—“ E sepiatz de sert 
que l’'ayn mecclxxv corr l’'auru nomru en viij, fins 
que sarem al primer dia de Janer (lexarem) viij et 
prandrem viii) per tot aquel ayn de mecelxxvj.” 

On comparing this passage with that which is cor- 
relative to it in the first sheet, and which Mr. Holmes 
has himself transcribed, he will perhaps grant that 
the parallel expressions this year 1375 and that year 
1376 have a particular signification for precisely 
determining the year in which, before 1380, the carte 
was drawn up. 

I might proceed further, and maintain that the 
two sheets in which the passages occur were executed 
after the termination of the four other sheets, and 
that they crown the work, as the preface of a book 
does at the present day ; that thus, the year 1375, 
taken as an example in the calculations of Easter, is 
the date of the termination of the work ; and that it 
is even to the commencement of 1375 that this date 
ought to be referred. But all this depends on paleo- 
graphical, philological, and chronological consider- 
ations, with which I will not trouble Mr. Holmes. 

As he states that he is not acquainted with M. 
Buchon’s Memoir, nor with the reprint revised by 
M. Tastu, I have begged the latter gentleman to give 
me a copy of it, which I may be able to present to 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, and 
which I will soon transmit to my esteemed friend 
Capt. Washington, who will, no doubt, have much 
pleasure in communicating it to Mr. Holmes. 

May I be excused for making some observations 
in my turn, upon the assertions of Mr. Holmes? He 
states that he has before him a chart of Grazioso 


Inthe | 


Mr. Holmes will, I hope, | 


Any other method of 


| wheel, Easter may be found for this year 1375, and 


| that year 1376. Does the chart of Benincasa give 
| Similar examples; and, if it does, is it for a year 
backwards or forwards from the known date? I do 
| not think that Mr. Holmes has had a very clear per- 
| ception of the argument, the authority of which he 
| has wished to invalidate. 
| Mr. Holmes considers it useless to dwell any longer 
| upon the errors which he had first pointed out, and 
which I have so willingly allowed to be condemned, 
not thinking that they could in any way influence the 
| ground of the question. But Mr. Holmes must except 
| against treating these errors as accidental to the sub- 
| ject, oraseasily to be given upas of no moment, whereas 
| they formed the staple of the argument of M. Buchon, 
repeated by M. Huot and M. Paulin-Paris. Since 
Mr. Holmes is so desirous that importance should be 
attached to them, he causes me to say something 
about them, which I had at first thought useless, 
The error exists, nobody disputes it; but it is not a 
chronological mistake, as Mr. Holmes supposes: it 
is a simple inadvertence in the designation of the 
Christian country which was really conquered by the 
Mussulmans in 1375, from a Prince of the House of 
the Lusignans of Cyprus,—that is to say, from 
Leo VI., King of Armenia, who was stripped of and 
driven from his kingdom by the Sultan of Egypt, 
, Sha‘ban-el-Ashraf, and who afterwards came to take 
refuge at Paris, where he died in 1393. If the Carte 
Catalane had been posterior to this conquest of 1375, 
| the flag of El-Ashraf would have been seen in it 
floating over Armenia, such as it is seen at Babylon 
of Egypt, and not the two Christian flags which can 
| be seen over Curchi and Alexandretta. Here, then, 
| is a new proof against Mr. Holmes’s endeavour to 
| bring down to the fifteenth century the composition 
| of our Carte Catalane. 

What is Mr. Holmes’s motive for not recognizing 
all the marks that ought to enlighten him as to the 
real date of this carte? He declares it himself :—his 
respect for the common report which attributes to 
Prince Henry of Portugal the discovery of many 
geographical points already marked in the same 
chart. He ought, for the same reasons, to deny the 
date of the chart of the Pizzigani, preserved at Parma, 
and on which the date of 1567 is expressly marked; 
besides the dates of many other documents. It is 
certainly safer to trust to geographical documents 
worthy of credit, than to narrations which are not 
contemporary. Prince Henry greatly encouraged 
discovery : he caused several real ones to be made. 
The voyages made under his patronage made a great 
deal of noise, and it was forgotten that justice ought 
to be done to those who had first opened the way. 
It happens, however, that, from time to time, docu- 
ments are exhumed from the dust of libraries and 
collections of archives, which prove these anterior 
discoveries. As I have already remarked to Mr, 
Holmes, the Portuguese themselves (witness my in- 
estimable friend, the learned Commander de Macedo, 
Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Lisbon,) do 
not attempt to deny the existence of exploratory 
voyages previous to the time of Prince Henry. They 
do better: they inquire whether these exploratory 
voyages cannot be claimed for the Portuguese of the 
preceding century ; and these patriotic efforts, which 
do not exclude the application of a rigorous spirit of 
criticism, will probably be as useful to science as they 
are argumentative of Portuguese glory.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

D’Avezac. 














SOUTHERN MAGNETIC POLE. 

We have from time to time, and as they reached 
Europe, published accounts of the proceedings of the 
Expedition under Capt. Dumont d’Urville, and, in 
December last (No. 633), his letter addressed to the 
Minister of Marine,—so that the readers of the 
Atheneum are fully informed of the general objects 
and results of the Expedition. It now appears that 





the ships’ companies were attacked with dysentery 
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on the passage from Sumatrato Van Diemen’s Land ; 
notwithstanding which, Capt. d’Urville resolved to 
proceed a second time towards the South Pole, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the limits of the icy regions, 
and more especially to obtain positive information 
concerning the true position of the Southern Mag- 
netic Pole. Some general reference tothe results of 
this Expedition were given in a letter from Sir John 
Franklin, dated February 21, and read at the last 
meeting of the Geographical Society (ante, p. 478) ; 
but the Hobart Town Courier, since received, and 
dated February 28, gives a succinct account, drawn 
up by Capt. d’Urville himself, for the benefit of 
science, and to stop all erroneous conjectures and 
ridiculous exaggerations—“ Dans l’intérét réuni de 
V’humanité et des sciences, comme pour couper court 
& toute supposition erronée, a toute exaggeration ridi- 
cule, le Commodore d’Urville a bien voulu nous faire 
parvenir la note suivante, qui est l’exposé succinct et 
correct des principaux résultats obtenus.” 

“ The vessels leaving Hobart Town on the 2nd of 
January, favoured by constant winds from W.S.W. 
to W.N.W., were able to direct their course S.}W. 
for a distance of 1,350 miles. On the 15th of Janu- 
ary, about 59° south latitude, they crossed the track 
of Cook in 1773, the only navigator on record who 
had advanced so far in this direction.* The next 
day, about 60° south, they met with the first island 
of ice. From which time the number and dimen- 
sions of these islands increased gradually until the 
19th of January, when they became almost innu- 





merable. In the evening, about 66° south, they 
observed land stretching from the S. to the W.S.W. | 
as far as the eye could reach either way. Wending 

a circuitous route through an assemblage of enor- | 
mous icebergs, closely situated together, during the 

2lst of January, the two corvettes approached the | 
land within a distance of five or six miles, and | 
favoured with fine weather, and a light breeze from 
the east, they sailed for a while in a line with the 
shore. On the evening of the 21st all the magnetic | 
observations were successfully effected on one of these | 
ice islands. ‘Two boats were also dispatched to col- 
lect samples of rock upon a point of the coast that 
was left bare of the ice. Commodore d’Urville would 
have continued his survey of the country on the 23rd 
of January, were it not for the immense masses of 
ice rudely heaped together, forming an impenetrable 
barrier, which extended in a direct line from the land 
towards the north as far as was perceptible. At this 
crisis also he was compelled to tack, to extricate him- 
self from the ice with which he found he was sur- 
rounded ; and on the following day the vessels en- 
countered a very heavy gale of wind from the east, 
which exposed them to a most perilous situation, 
La Zélée, in particular, which, for a considerable 
time, was menaced with total destruction upon one 
of the ice islands, that bordered the heaped masses 
already mentioned. The vessels, however, after the 
most painful and laborious exertion, succeeded in 
becoming once more at large. Capt. d’Urville then 
pursued an easterly course, endeavouring to re-ap- 
proach the land where an opening seemed to allow 
of it ; but the continued line of the mis-shapen heaps 
rendered it impossible, and on the 30th of January 
they sailed for nearly sixty miles along a firm and 
perpendicular range of coast of about 150 feet in 
height, and which appeared to surround a solid base ; 
for the land itself was nowhere visible. Their view 
was further obstructed by a mist that overspread the 
horizon, throngh which nothing was discernible be- 
yond ten or twelve miles distance. Proceeding onward 
a little, the masses of ice put a stop to any further 
course towards the south. On the Ist of February, 
about 65° 20 lat. and 131° east of Greenwich, we 
passed the meridian without declination. The varia- 
tion had changed from N.W. to N.E., which it had 
been for several days previous, and the magnetic 
observations made both on shore and at sea gave the 
means to determine the position of the magnetic pole, 
with all the precision desirable. In consequence of 
which, Capt. d’Urville, judging the task with which 





* Bellingshausen, a Russian navigator, in 1820, reached 
654° south lat., only a few degrees farther east. Balleny, 
an English navigator, in 1839, reached 69° 8., and after- 
wards sailed along this very portion, between the parallcls 
of 64° and 65° for upwards of 1,000 miles, passing within 70 
miles of the land discovered by Capt. d’Urville in 1840. 
Weddell, in 1823, reached much farther south, eyen to 744°, 





but in exactly an opposite meridian.—Ep. 





he had been intrusted fulfilled, returned to Hobart 
Town, where he arrived on the evening of the 17th 
of February, after an absence of forty-six days. Not- | 
withstanding the cold, fatigue, and dangers to which | 
the crews were exposed, they have returned in good 
health, with the exception of those belonging to the 
Zélée, who were sick at the time of their departure. 
Commodore d’Urville has named the land newly- 
discovered Terre Adélie. The part observed, about 
150 miles in extent, is comprised between 66° and 67° 
of south lat. and 136° and 142° of east long. Itsmean 
height is about 1,300 feet above the horizon. The 
snow and the ice which covered it, almost gave its 
surface a level appearance. Little beyond this was 
observable but ravines, inlets, and projections, without 
a single trace of vegetation. Along the coast were 
whales, porpoises of considerable size, fur seals, and 
a few penguins, petrels, and albatrosses. These are 
all that the animal kingdom seems to offer. Capt. 
d’Urville was of opinion that the newly-discovered 
territory was of some extent. The fields of ice put 
a stop to all further progress westward, from the ob- 
structions they presented ; but between the east and 
south-east it did not appear impossible to penetrate 
to some distance, at least as far as the eye could 
reach from the mast-head. Contrary winds, fresh 
breezes from the east, and a desire entertained by Com- 
modore d’Urville of affording satisfactory data for the 
determination of the magnetic pole, are the motives 
which hindered him from attempting any further 
search towards the E.S.E., and he sincerely trusts 
that other navigators may prosecute those discoveries 
already commenced.” 


| 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

By letters from the Cape of Good Hope we learn 
that the Magnetic Expedition, under Capt. James 
Ross, sailed onthe 5th of May for Van Diemen’s Land, 
touching probably at the Marion and Crozet islands, 
and Kerguelen’s Land. On a former occasion 
(Atheneum, No. 651) we noticed that the ships had 
obtained soundings at a depth of 3,600 fathoms, in 
the southern Atlantic Ocean, about 900 miles south- 
south-west of St. Helena, and we understand that a 
second time bottom has been struck at a depth of 
2,680 fathoms, at 450 miles west of the Cape of Good 
Hope—these are, we believe, by far the greatest 
depths ever reached. Interesting accounts have also 
been received from Capt. Dumont d’Urville, which 
will be found in another part of our paper. Since 
they were printed, a copy of the dispatch, addressed 
by him to the Minister of Marine, has reached us 
from Paris, and from which we shall publish some 
interesting extracts next week. 

Those who have not seen the curious and interest- 
ing collection, brought home by Mr. Schomburgk, 
the result of his long and laborious explorations in 
Guiana, including more than 400 specimens in natu- 
ral history, Indian curiosity, implements of war, bows, 
arrows, war clubs, blow-pipes &c.,—must lose no 
time, as the whole is announced for sale on Wed- 
nesday next. Mr. Schomburgk, on whom the 
Geographical Society has deservedly conferred the 
highest honour by presenting him with the Patron’s 
medal, is again about to proceed to Guiana by direc- 
tion of government, in order to define clearly the 
boundaries of the British possessions in that part of 
South America,—a measure urgently necessary, it is 
said, for the protection of the natives from the slave- 
traders of Brazil. 

Our readers will no doubt have observed that 
Courvoisier, in his communications with the Sheriff, 
has stated that he was influenced in his murderous 
intentions by the perusal of ‘ Jack Shepherd.’ Now, 
without attaching too much importance to the fact, 
we still think it worthy of record in our columns, as 
confirmatory of the opinion we advanced in our re- 
view of that work. We are willing to admit, that 
the unfortunate man, in his anxiety to excuse himself, 
may have attributed more to the accident than it de- 
served; and that he was not far from the commis- 
sion of crime when such a circumstance could con- 
firm his evil dispositions. But this is of the essence 
of all incitements to ill; they are seeds which fruc- 
tify only when they fall into a soil fitted to their 
growth. That the influence of the work, however, 
was felt, there is no reason for doubting. How far 
the imitative principle prevails in cases of suicidal 





and murderous mania, is notorious; and, according 





to kind and degree, it must act also upon the same 
criminal. Bloodshedding is the staple of the ‘ Jack 
Shepherd’ novel ; and it is surrounded by such cir- 
cumstances of interest and excitement, as are well 
calculated to seize on a weakened intellect, and 
operate by fascination. 

Some of the papers have been repeating an an- 
nouncement which had erroneously found its way 
into the Halifax Express, stating that the poet 
Clare had died some months ago, in the Lunatic 
Asylum, at York. It is not true that Clare is dead, 
or was ever an inmate of the York Asylum ; though 
the more melancholy portion of the intelligence 
which the paragraph suggests is, unhappily, too well 
founded. Poor Clare has been, since the year 1837, 
under the care of Dr. Allen, in his establishment at 
Highbeach, and is the victim of that absurd system 
of “ lionizing” which seems to be somewhat less viru- 
lent in its symptoms in the present day than it was 
a few years ago. He is an example of the effects of 
that injudicious and unsustained patronage, which, 
in its search after “ peasant-poets,” withdraws from 
the sphere of their needful labours the children of 
toil, and suffers them, when the vanity is gratified and 
the novelty exhausted, to fall back upon the hard con- 
ditions of their original lot, with their nervous tem- 
peraments dreadfully excited, and their simple tastes 
fatally refined. Some years ago, we endeavoured to 
call attention to the case of Clare, but with no result. 
Dr. Allen has now written a letter to the Times, in 
which he states that the poet is well, but haunted by 
strange delusions—and, above all, by the spectre 
whose shadow first darkened his mind,—the incessant 
dread of poverty. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
dreary conflict which, with his feeble frame and sen- 
sitive heart, poor Clare had to sustain, amid the 
alternations of flattery and neglect to which he was 
exposed; or to understand how, amid his convulsive 
and interrupted, and therefore unproductive struggles, 
and the failure of hopes lightly excited and as lightly 
overlooked, that gaunt spectre arose in his spirit. 
Dr. Allen is of opinion that if an annual pittance, 
however small, could be secured, the tone of his mind 
might be restored. It is a singular instance of “the 
ruling passion strong in” worse than “ death,” that, 
according to Dr. Allen, though unable, either in prose 
writing or conversation, to preserve for any time 
the appearance of sanity, the power of ratiocination 
is restored beneath the spell of the muse, and his 
poetical effusions are the solace of his dark hours, 
and the evidence that there is yet light beneath. He 
is at once Saul, with the troubled spirit, and David 
with the exorcising harp. Dr. Allen inquires whether 
a published selection from his poems, including some 
of these later effusions (psychologically interesting), 
might not be made the ground of a renewed appeal 
in behalf of the stricken poet. He remarks that 
the miserable pittance at one time allowed him by 
a few of his patrons, has been, in some cases, with- 
drawn, and, in most, is in arrear: and believing, as 
we do, that the case is one of forgetfulness rather 
than unkindness—that the malady by which the poet 
is lost to himself has caused him to pass from the 
memory of others—we once more make our columns 
the medium of an attempt to draw the attention of 
the patrons of literature to his case. 

At length the vacant ground in front of the National 
Gallery is to be laid out. The plans submitted by 
the late Mr. Wilkins, which contemplated an archi- 
tectural appropriation of the square, in accordance 
with, and intended to increase the effect of the 
National Gallery, are in principle adhered to, al- 
though, in consequence of his death, and the sub- 
sequent selection of the present “design” for the 
Nelson monument, the general direction and ar- 
rangement have been committed to Mr. Barry. The 
following extract from the return to parliament 
explains the nature of the intended improvements: 
* According to the plan which Mr. Barry has sug- 
gested (and which, as regards the excavation of the 
ground originally proposed by Mr. Wilkins, is now 
in progress), the whole of the space in front of the 
National Gallery, with the exception of the roadways 
forming its respective boundaries, will be lowered 
from south to north to the level of the footway leading 
from Cockspur Street to the Strand, The roadway 
in front of the National Gallery, and consequently 
the whole of that building, will by this arrangement 
stand upon a terrace from eight to ten feet in cleva- 
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tion. The access to the square from this roadway 
will be by a terrace-landing and flight of steps oppo- 
site to, and of the width of the portico of the building. 
The steps and the sustaining walls, by which it is 
intended, upon three sides, to inclose the square, 
will be of granite ; the posts with which it is intended 
to surround the square are also to be of granite, and 
connected with a bar of iron, as a protection to the 
respective roadways. The square will be accessible 
on the north by the steps already mentioned, and on 
the south by openings to be left between the posts 
in front of the Nelson Monument. The whole of the 
area of the square not occupied by that monument 
is to be either flagged with stone or laid down with 
asphalte, and will be open to and traversable by the 
public at all hours of the day. ‘The whole area to 
be excavated and appropriated as a place or square 
will be in extent, from north to south, 250 feet, and 
from east to west, 340 feet. The site of the column 
will occupy a space immediately connected with the 
footway leading from Cockspur-street to the Strand, 
of 82 feet square.” The soil removed from Trafalgar 
Square is applied in levelling and improving the 
Green Park. 

The Council of the Botanic Society have awarded 
the premium, offered for the best design for laying 
out their grounds in the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
to Wyatt Papworth, Esq., Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square. The order of precedence in which the 
Council placed the four best designs was, Ist, (No. 
16) W. Papworth ; 2nd, (No. 13) H. Laxton; 3rd, 
(No. 9) John B. Watson; 4th,(No. 8) W. Billington. 

Letters from the United States mention that a 
Statistical Society has been formed in Boston, and 
that some of the most eminent statisticians of this 
country have been elected Corresponding Members. 
Further, that late and interesting letters had been 
received from Mr. Stephens. At the time of writing, 
Mr. Stephens and his companion, Mr. Catherwood, 
were at Guatemala, having returned from Nicaragua, 
and were just on the eve of setting out for Palenque. 
He describes the political condition of the country as 
horrible beyond expression. There is nothing like 
a government, and not the shadow of protection for 
life or property. The factions are so nearly balanced 
in power, that scarcely a week passes without a local 
revolution ; and at each temporary triumph there is 
adreadful scene of murder and pillage. After visit- 
ing Palenque, and devoting ample time to the explo- 
ration of its stupendous ruins, Mr. Stephens will 
return to the United States, richly freighted, it is 
said, with materials both of adventure and descrip- 
tion, as there is not the slightest prospect of his 
being able to accomplish anything in his diplomatic 
character, so total is the anarchy prevailing. 

A curious affair has, during the last week, occupied 
the tribunals of Paris, and varied the topics of inter- 
est to the opera-goers of that music-loving metro- 
polis. Preparations which have, for some time past, 
been making for the revival of Spontini’s opera of 
*Fernand Cortez,’ drew from the composer, in his 
retreat at Berlin, a protest against its re-production, 
unless he were invited to superintend the rehearsals, 
assign the cast, and make certain alterations in the 
plot and music. Some negotiations which took place 
in consequence of this demand having failed, the re- 
hearsals proceeded, and the opera was announced, 
Thereupon, Signor Spontini brought the director be- 
fore the Tribunal de Commerce, in a proceeding 
analogous to that by which, in this country, an in- 
junction is obtained from the courts of equity, and 
sought to restrain the performance, on the plea that 
the opera was hastily re-produced, that the cast was 
unequal to its performance, and that the long-esta- 
blished reputation of the composer was endangered. 
The tribunal sanctioned the arguments of the com- 
poser’s counsel, and forbad the performance, under 
the penalty of 6,000 frances damages to the composer 
for each representation, Accordingly, two huissiers 
of the court, accompanied by M. Erard, the brother- 
in-law and agent of Spontini, repaired in the evening 
to the Opera, to serve a copy of the judgment on 
M. Léon Pillet, the director ; whereupon, the latter 
announced his intention to appeal, demanded secu- 
rity for the loss which might be sustained by the com- 
pulsory abandonment of the performance, ere he 
would give effect to the judgment, and refused the 
offered security of M. Erard. The performance ac- 
cordingly took place with great éclat; and the old 
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composer, notwithstanding his ill-humour, gained 
one more laurel from the enthusiastic Parisians, 
drawn together in numbers by the judicial incident 
which had enhanced the interest of the revival. Not 
conciliated, however, by success, Signor Spontini, by 
his advocate, subsequently applied to the Court to 
enforce the payment of the penalty for the night’s 
performance, and deposited 10,000 francs, as security 
against loss to the Opera in case the appeal should 
be decided against him. The director objected to this 
amount, as insufficient ; but the Court ruled in favour 
of Spontini, and the appeal was to come on for de- 
cision in the course of the present week. 





The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at their 
GaLvery, Patt Matt East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
July 11.—Open each day from 9 till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLS, Sec. 


COREGGIO MAGDALEN,. 

This extraordinary Work having been sold, will be positively, 
and perhaps for ever, withdrawn from the british public, on 
Thursday next. July 2. 

The GALLERY will. on the evening of that day, be Closed, 
and will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY, Zoly 6, Among other 
Pictures will then be exhibited a HOLY FAMILY of exquisite 
joveliness, hitherto unknown in this Country, from the Penc 
of Coreggio.—Corgeccio GALLERy, 49, PALL MALL. 

Admission, 1s.—Open from 10 till 5. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Twe Pictures now cubihiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnizht. Open from 10 till 5. 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be remeved, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest. 


ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ADELAIDE- 
STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.—Con- 
tains an extensive Collection of Models of Ships, Engines, Ma- 
chines, Bridges, and many other objects connected with the 
practical application of Science to the useful Arts, while the 
elementary principles of Physical Philosophy, in illustration of 
them, are explained by means of extensive and eflicient appa- 
ratus. Among other recent valuable inventions shown, J, S. 
Worth’s Patent Rotatory Paump—The N 





ew Kalsomine Paint, 
free from smell, and drying in a few hours—Marshall’'s Patent 
improved Sash Fasteners—Delbriick’s Process for uniting Me- 
tals, may be instanced. A daily Performance on the Accordion 

V. Reisner, from Paris. The Steam-Gun. Microscope, 


by M. 
Electricai Eel, &c. &c.—Admittance, 1s.—Open till Six. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 16.—Dr. Henderson, V.P. in the chair. 

There was a fine display of plants, though not nu- 
merous. A collection of Orchidex from J. Bateman, 
Esq., including a new species of Maxillaria and Di- 
nema ; from the garden of the Society, a collection, 
including Lotus australis, a sweet-scented species, 
from the Swan River, Milla biflora, a new plant sent 
from Mexico by Mr. Hartweg, and several varieties 
of Fuchsias and Orchidaceous plants; from Mr. 
Lumsden, gardener to H. Bevan, Esq., a fine collec- 
tion of shrubby Calceolarias, &e.; from Mr. H. 
Groom, of Clapton, Peonia festiva, a beautiful new 
variety, of a delicate white, finely tipped with red, 
the blooms when in full size measuring seven inches 
in diameter; from Messrs. Forrest and Black, of 
Kensington, a new seedling Strawberry, stated to 
bear freely in the open ground ; from Mr. Marshall, 
of Kingston, specimens of his new early dwarf pro- 
lific bean, which Dr. Lindley stated to be the best 
early variety known, it having been grown in the 
Society’s garden, and found to be a fortnight earlier, 
and to produce a larger bean than any other variety ; 
from Madame Melanie de Comolera, an oil painting 
of Tillandsia farinosa, and several other paintings of 
fruit and flowers. 

The following prizes were awarded :—the silver 
Knightian medal to J. Bateman, Esq., for Epiden- 
drum alatum, and to Mr. Lumsden for the collection 
of plants. 

It was announced that the total number of vi- 
sitors to the garden on the 13th instant, was 11,711, 
nearly 3,000 more than ever before attended at one 
exhibition, and that 18 gold and 63 silver medals, 
amounting together in value to 260/. 15s., had been 
awarded on that occasion. 

Edward Fyffe, jun. Esq. and Robert Frederick 
Gower, Esq. were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of barometer and thermometer, and the amount of 
rain, as observed in the Society’s garden, between 
the 2nd of June and the 16th of June, 1840:— 

June 4, Barometer, highest 30.167 
j 6 lowest - 29, 
Thermometer, highest...... 7% Fah. 
L - lowest ...... 4° ,, 
Total amount of Rain 0.29 inch. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Mon. Society of British Architects ........Eight, p.m. 

Tugs. Institute of Civil Engineers........ .-Ejight. 

Tnur. Zoological Society (Gen. Bus.)........ Three. 

Fat. Botanical Society ........-..eseee0s Eight. 
FINE ARTS 


Tue leading Exhibitions are now disposed of, and 
the engravers and printsellers claim their hour of 
attention. In fact, some notice of their labours and 
publications is but the natural sequel of former arti- 
cles. The number of pictures commanded and pur- 
chased, and the nature of their subjects, may express 
the quantity and illustrate the spirit of patronage : 
but it is from the character and the circulation of 
line engravings, mezzotints,—nay, and of lithographs, 
too, by recent discoveries so signally advanced in the 
scale of artistic value—that the extension and direc 
tion of popular taste are to he predicated. 

In the print exhibition upon our table, there is 
little to condemn ; something, on the other hand, to 
be hoped from the diffusion of such cheap works as 
Mr. Burnet’s engravings after the Cartoons, the last- 
completed of which presents the people of England 
with Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate, rendered 
in a style, though somewhat hard and crude, at least 
equal, in vigorous effect, to many of its costly prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Lupton has found a fine subject in Mr, Catter- 
mole’s drawing of Banditti playing at Cards and Dice 
(our impression of the print is before the letters, so 
that we know not its exact title). ‘The fierce passions 
of the group of free companions, at once engrossed 
and excited by the progress of the game, have been 
touched with masterful force and freedom. Bandits 
and brigands crowd our exhibition rooms, and the 
pages of our boudoir books: nothing more easy 
than a pair of black moustaches and a scowling 
brow—nothing more sure to produce a certain 
operatic effect than the Fra Diavolo costume: but the 
greater part of the tribe, thus yearly executed on can- 
vas or cartridge paper, is made up of those “ gen- 
tle monsters,” whom Rosa Matildas doat upon, and 
Leadenhall Street romancers used to describe in 
such fine language, but who never had breath or 
being. Not so Mr. Cattermole’s robbers: witness 
the group round the table in the print before us, 
Strength of sinew, coarseness of appetite, violence of 
dispute, even in their own social relations, are 
harmonized, as it were, by a reckless boldness of air 
and gesture, such as results from precarious fortunes 
and perilous adventures. The gamester, intent 
on his cards, with his back to the spectator, his an- 
tagonist with the dagger-sheath between his teeth 
the elder man behind, drawing his weapon, to decide 
the disputed point—and their more listless comrade 
apart from the game, to whom scenes of brawl and 
bloodshed are too familiar to be startling—are all 
excellent. There is, moreover, in the composition, a 
rich, yet inartificial, admixture of light and shade, 
which we do not find in all Mr. Cattermole’s works : 
and character and chiaro-scuro have been well 
rendered by the engraver. 

Mr. Tayler’s Young Chief's First Ride, done into 
mezzotinto by Mr. 8. W. Reynolds, is another work, 
after its fashion, creditable to our painters in water- 
colours. The little Highlandman on pony-back, the 
devoted and respectable old grieve at his side, full of 
decent pride at being appointed guardian of the 
clan’s treasure, the pair of wrangling terriers that 
scramble on—noisy heralds of the procession—and 
the more dignified hound, who pairs off with the 
venerable follower, in support of the principal figure, 
are all faithful to nature and to Scotland. Mr. 
Tayler’s fault, however, a slightness of handling and 
a tendency towards pale tones of colour, is obvious 
in Mr. Reynolds's clever version of the story. Another 
Scottish subject, including animals, too, as well as 
figures, is Mr. Hancock's Robert Burns, well en- 
graved in mezzotint by Mr. Giller. The Ayrshire 
rustic is represented as standing—his hand uncon- 
sciously resting on the plough, from which the team 
have been just unyoked, while his eye and his heart 
are wandering away, perhaps to the cantrips of the 
“midnight hags,” in Kirk Alloway—perhaps to 
“ Mary in Heaven.” But if we know anything of the 
poet, from the authentic portraits extant, even when 
the most serious, the most thought-engrossed, he 
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could never look so lack-a-daisical, as, with all the 
latent fire in his eye, he does here: and more is the 
pity, for the Strephon air, of which we complain, is 
the one drawback to a work of art otherwise very 
pleasing. 

Mr. Bromley’s Childhood's Prayer is a household 
subject, engraved by Mr. Carlos. Truth to say, the 
composition, which is made up of an old and a 
younger lady, with a child kneeling to the former, is 
not of a high order, as regards conception, composi- 
tion, or expression ; there should be a depth of re- 
pose, a foretaste of that “ peace which passeth all 
understanding,” in such a scene, which demands 
higher powers than most of our artists, who attempt 
household subjects, seem to have ever conceived. 
Neither has the engraver escaped from that smeared 
and, as it were, greasy blackness of tone, which 
disfigures many of the old mezzotints. 

Three portraits are to be noticed: one, Mr. Twigg’s 
half-length of Mahommed, Shah of Persia, decked out 
in all the renowned glory of his jewellery, engraved in 
mezzotint by Mr. Coombs—another, being a small 
head of Her Majesty, in a morning dress, by Thom- 
son, after Wivell :—the third,a slight but character- 
istic lithograph of the late Mr. Secretary Drummond, 
by Miss Josephine Clarke. 
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Puituarmonic Society.—The last concert of the 
season was also the most narcotic. The best-known 
among symphonies—Mozart’s in E flat and Beet- 
hoven’s in D—the best known of all overtures, *‘ Der 
Freischiitz’—were performed but lazily ; while the 
band, never exact in accompaniment, was even more 
regardlessthan usual, in Mr. Field’s concerto; and con- 
cluded ‘ Non pii andrai* in a manner so audaciously 
and incorrectly bad,asto provoke the audible disappro- 
bation of the subscribers. That the Philharmonic 
Society, thus managed, has many more seasonsto exist, 
we cannot believe; nor do we desire its life. Not 
only are its attempts at research puerile, and con- 
ducted upon no sound principle of taste or expe- 
rience—not only is its favouritism in the choice and 
rejection of contemporary musica fact not to be contro- 
verted—but its incapacity to do justice to the works 
produced—partly arising from the lawsof the orchestra, 

artly from the indifference of the members of that 
sendin now proverbial: a thing owned sorrowfully 
in London and mocked on the continent! But 
though we have spoken of the heavy and insensible 
accompaniments to Hummel’s B minor concerto, 
played by Mr. Field—truth to say, the band was not 
all to blame—for the pianist, though clear and cor- 
rect, by taking the tempo of the first movement much 
too slow, and by falling short of the progressive ani- 
mation, required in working up a composition where 
all the grand passages are contrived on the principle 
of climax, must have been felt as a serious drag upon 
any orchestra. In the second act, M. Ole Bull 
played one of his violin fantasias, which, regarded as 
music, had no business in the programme of a classi- 
cal concert. Madame Dorus-Gras and Sig. Tam- 
burini were the singers: the lady more than usually 
brilliant, in a more than usually flimsy air from the 
* Pré aux Clercs’ of Herold. 





Concerts or tHE Weex.—The Concert for the 
benefit of the Society of Female Musicians, which was 
given yesterday week, by the artistes of England—a 
goodly show !—demands a special notice, not only as 
a performance, but as connected with a charity inter- 
esting in its objects and urgent in its claims, It 
has often been a matter of speculation to naturalists 
how and where the singing birds die, when age and 
weakness overtake them. Not so, with their human 
prototypes: every day brings to those who will in- 
quire, saddening tales of this or the other favourite of 
the town, reduced to the misery ofa garret for shelter, 
and to the casual alms of the charitable for food and 
fire. For the protection of such females as by the 
statutes of other musical and theatrical charitable in- 
stitutions are excluded, the Society in question has 
been established. It is well to remind the public of 
this fact, that such as were unable to enjoy the con- 
cert given in aid of the funds of the rising institution, 
may not wholly forget it in the hours of plenty. 
Upon Englishwomen, in particular, the charity has 
a strong and specific claim: many of the objects 





proposed for relief having worn out their lives, in 
that harassing and ungracious task of teaching a 
favourite and fashionable accomplishment. This, 
too, is the place to remind the liberal of the desolate 
and impoverished state of Mrs. Salmon, for whose 
benefit a Concert was given on Wednesday. 


The conclusion of Mr. Neate’s soirées, which, 
throughout, have been well and patiently attended by 
an audience capable of appreciating the good com- 
positions he catered for, and the last concert of the 
Societa Armonica, may also be here announced. On 
Monday M. Dohler reappeared at his own concert, 
performing there, in addition to studies, &c., his own 
‘Guillaume Tell’ fantasia, the Thalberg duett on 
themes of ‘ Norma’ with M. Liszt : and a new fantasia 
on themes from that too early neglected opera ‘ Le 
Siége de Corinthe.’ The composition was more 
firmly knit than others written by M. Dohler, and 
contained one or two passages of melody richly ac- 
companied, original, as well as catching, and delicate. 
But the operatic fantasia, thus constructed, is begin- 
ning to lose its charm for us; and conceiving that, 
as a form of composition, no further advance can be 
made in it, we wish that our young artists, taking 
leave of the fragmentary, would again, with their in- 
creased executive resources, turn their attention to 
what is regular and substantial. The latter, however, 
demands original idea! M. Déhler has gained 
much in elasticity and grace since we heard him last : 
with such large powers as he possesses, he has a long 
and a successful—we hope he will give us reason to 
add—an original career before him. 








MISCELLANEA 





Calsomine Paint.—Upper Norton Street, June 20.—I am 
concerned to find, in the account given in this day’s Athe- 
neum of the ** Calsomine Paint,” that its invention is attri- 
buted to me, solely; whereas I have but contributed my share 
towards it, in conjunction with Messrs. F. G. Spilsbury and 
Alexander 8. Byrne, my associates and partners. The inven- 
tion is the result of our joint labours, and I shall feel greatly 
indebted by yourhaving the omission of their names rectified. 
Should you at any future time be willing to allow the sub- 
ject to occupy a place in your valuable journal, I shall feel 
most happy to furnish you with some details not uninter- 
esting, | hope, to the public, and more especially to artists, 
respecting that portion of our invention to which I have 
more exclusively devoted my attention,—namely, its appli- 
cation to the Fine Arts, and to decorative painting.—i re- 
main, Sir, yours obediently, Fanny Corsaux. 

[We shall be happy to receive the information re- 
ferred to.—Ed.] 

Targets— Among the extracts given in your recent 
notice of Mr. Hansard’s ‘Book of Archery,’ is a passage 
stating that targets are of comparatively modern introduc- 
tion. Your correspondent—* Fletcher Bow,” (No. 654)— 
attempts to prove them 300 years older, by an extract from 
Devon's Exchequer:—‘*For sixty targets for the King 
(Edward IIL), 32. 6s. 8d.” But at that period the word 
“target,” signifying an archer’s mark, was positively un- 
known. The bowmen used no other than a green hillock, 
called a Butt. Shooting at the target is an expression not 
to be found in any writer, even of moderate antiquity. 
**Shooting at the butts” constantly occurs everywhere, and 
no other. There is little doubt but the targets of your cor- 
respondent were small shields. The Highlanders of the last 
century are said to have been armed with “target and 
claymore.” The number—sixty—would be very extraordi- 
nary, indeed, were archers’ marks intended.—I am, &c., 

Tenby. SAGITTARIUS. 

M Daguerre.—[From an unknown Correspon- 
dent.]—It may be interesting to the readers of the 
Atheneum to learn that M. Daguerre believes him- 
self to be on the eve of completing an important 
improvement in photogenic delineation ; he expects 
to be‘able to produce instantaneously the effect hitherto 
resulting from the action of solar light, during a 
certain period, on the prepared plates; and thus to 
have the means of obtaining as accurate pictures of 
moving objects, as have as yet been given of still 
objects only. If M. Daguerre’s anticipations be 
realized to the extent which he has stated, the value 
of his process will be greatly increased, although the 
faithful pictures taken in this way will not produce 
the same impression on the sense of sight, as the 
moving objects themselves do, and may therefore 
disappoint expectation. 














To CorRESPONDENTS.—We are obliged to a correspondent 
at Greenock for a copy of the Greenock Advertiser of the 
19th. The account of the Survey of the Indusis taken from 
the Atheneum, and so acknowledged: and the review of 
Timon, but not of Athens, which appears in the same paper, 
is also copied from us, word for word, but without acknow- 
ledgment.—A. B. C. D. ingenious, but merely conjectural. 
The publication would bring on us a host of speculators. 





Now ready, the CONCLUDING, and the THIRD EDITI 
m the THIRD VOLUME, of aaa 
msm A&A eFrse EB RY 
HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA and the 
SOUTH of FRANCE. With Plans. 
e six Volumes sold separately, price 20s. each. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 20s. printed uniformly with Tug 
as vy 





Lire, to which they may be 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HE LATE WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
Edited by his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


1, AND-BOOK for the NETHERLANDS, 
the RHINE, and NORTH GERMANY. New edition, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 
2. Hand-Book for South Germany and the Danube, 
New edition, in a few days. . 
and-Book for Switzerland and Savoy, 10s. 
4. Hand-Book for Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia. Map and Plans, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, folio, Ten Plates, 20s. 
SERIES of TEN VIEWS, &c., of the 
LANDSLIP, on the EAST COAST of DEVON, between 
Axmouth and Lyme Regis. From Drawings by W. Dawson, 
Esq., Civil Engineer and Surveyor, Exeter, the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
beare, and Mrs. Buckland; with a GEOLOGICAL MEMOIR 
the fers Ws O° CORVERMES rhe whole versed 07 BHO 
e Rev. W. D. CO} . ° 
BUCKLAND. ee 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Will be published about the Ist of July, in 18mo. cloth, price ts. 
TORIES ABOUT ALFRED THE GREAT, 


for the Amusement and Sagppeetion of Children. 
S. 














Dublin: J. Browne, 36, Rasepn-atrect: London: C. Dolman, 
New Bond-street ; and Jones, Paternoster-row. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 2/. 10s. bound in cloth and lettered, 
PERATIONS carried on at the PYRAMIDS 
of GIZEH in 1837; with an Account of a Voyage into 
Upper Egypt, by Col. HOWARD VYSE, illustrated hy nume- 
rous Plates from Sketches taken on the spot, and by Plans and 
ections executed from actual admeasurement by G. 8, PER- 
RING, Civil Engineer. 
James Fraser, Regent-street. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 8s. bound in cloth and lettered, 
HE YOUNG CONCHOLOGIST’S BOOK 
of Species Univalves, containing Descriptions of 600 
Species, and illustrated by numerous Figures exquisitely en- 
graved, some beautifully coloured, 
By SYLVANUS HANLEY, of Wadham College. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. — 








CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS, — 


Price 5s. 
RAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
By CAPT. BASIL HALL, R.N. Second Series. 


Also, 
1. Capt. Hall’s Loo Choo. ” Price 2s. 6d. 
2. Capt. Hall’s South America. Two Parts. 5s. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


CHILDREN IN FACTORIES, 
This day is published, ENT 3s. 6d. sewed, P 
N the EMPLOYMENT of CHILDREN in 
_ FACTORIES, and other Works, in the United Kingdom, 
and in some Foreign Countries. By LEONARD HORNER, 
F.R.S. Inspector of Factories. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. Manchester: Bancks & Co, 
Leeds: Baines & Newsome. Glasgow: D. Robertson. 


This day eS rs) post Avo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, cut edges, 
ABLES of SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS; 
containing the Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 10,000, 
and of Sines and Tangents for every Minute of the Quadrant 
and every Six Second of the first Two Degrees: to which are 
added, a Table of Constants, and Formule for the solution of 
Plane and Spherical Triangles. Superintended by R. FARLEY, 
of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


This day is published, Ist vol. 4to. price sls. 67. 
RACTICAL REMARKS on the CAUSES, 
NATURE, and TREATMENT of DEFORMITIES of 
the SPINE, CHEST, an IMBS, MUSCULAR WEAKNESS, 
WEAK JOINTS, MUSCULAR CONTRACTIONS, and STIFF 
JOINTS ; containing the results of the Author's experience, and 
showing the advantages derived from the Modes of Treatment 
which he has recently introduced, With illustrative Plates and 
Cases. By JOSEPH AMESBURY, Surgeon, M.R.C.S, &c. ; late 
Lecturer on Orthopedic Surgery, &c. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. Vol. Il. price 9s. of 

HE HISTORY of the CHURCH, translated 
from the German of the Rev. J. J. Ic. Déttincer, D.D. 
Professor of Theo we in the Royal University of Munich, by 
the Rev. EDWARD COX, D.D. of St. Edmund’s College, Old 

Hall Green, Herts. ‘To be completed in Five Volumes. 
London; published by C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street; T. 
Jones, 63, Paternoster-row ; and sold by Booker & Co. Ranelagh- 

street, Liverpool. 

















Now ready, price 6s. c 
Illustrated with 10 Plates of Ship-Building. 


‘a xX a e 
NCYCLOPEDIA. BRITANNICA. 


CONTAINING 
SMELTING—SMOKE-—SOCRATES—SOUND—SPAIN— 
SPARTA—and Part of SPINNING. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 
Pair & Cos Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London; and John 
ublin. 


SEVENTH and NEW EDITION, just published, 


RCHBISHOP WAKE’S GENUINE EPIS- 
TLES of the APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, St. Clement, 
St. Ignatius, St. Barnabas, &c.; with an account of the Martyr- 
doms of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Being, together with the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, a complete collection of 
the most primitive Christianity for about 150 years after Christ. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. Uniform wit! 
Archbishop Potter on Church Government; and Eusebius’s 


Ecclesiastical History. 








agster, London 


Samuel B . 
Catalogue of Bibles and Biblical Works gratis. 
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Price 7s. boards, 
ponte: FOR THE PEOPLE, and oTHER 
— By R. M. MILNES, Esq. M.P. 
Also, in 2 vols. price 14s. boards, 
Poems. By R. M. Milnes. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


HE GRESHAM PRIZE ESSAY, 1840. 


Published this dey i - . vol. post 8vo. witha Frontispiece, 


price 5s. neatly | WT RTE 
THE O LIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
To the Mothers a y ry By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 


the —_ Author. 





THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond | Desty. gna Mother of King Henry 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a ney —— Portrait, price 12s. 


INVESTIGATION; or, TRAVELS In THE BOUDOIR. 
Small 8vo. with highly finished Plates, 7s. in embossed cloth. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


—, hom Bein geo ——- 
rice 6s. 

TIJIN ‘TS. "THEORETICAL. ELUCID ATORY, 

d PRACTICAL, for the USE of TEACHERS of 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and of SELF-TAUGHT 
TUDENTS ; with especial Reference to the First Saas of 
dutton "s Course and Simson’s Euclid, as Text-Books. Also, a 
Selection of Miscellaneous Ly and an Appendix on the 
Geometrical | Division of Plane Surfaces. 

By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. F.R.A.S. 
Late Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy. 
/hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


FLY FISHING. 
HE FLY FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY ; 


illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural 
and Artificial Insects. By ALFRED KONALDS. 2nd edition, 
with 20 copperplates. 

“No angler, either literary or scientific—and the best anglers 
are both—should be without Ronalds."'— Blackwood’s Ma, 

Other Scenes notices appeared in the New ‘Monthly mets. 
zine, August, 3, New Sporting Magazine, Sept. and Oct. 1836 
Literary Gazette, July 15th, 1826, &c. 

London : "Longman, Orme & Co. 
Mr. RONALDS has, in compliance with the request of friends, 
determined to PREPARE FOR SALR the whole series of 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES, 
of the exact description specified in the * Fl 
logy,’ made by his own hand, or under his 
tion. Orders, with remittances, addressed to‘ Mr. A. Ronalds, 
Lea Fields, near Uttoxeter,’ will be unctually attended to, an 
the flies forwarded by post Pirknats ) to any part of the United 
ingdom, on the following terms :— 
Asetof M Seeing Flies. as six of each kind .... £1 10 
A set of six of each d, . . 0 

with double the quantity of Green Drakes..+++ss00s 0 
A set 7 As. Autumn Flies, containing six of each kind . 

Or separate dozens of any of the Flies described in ‘the Fiy 
Fisher’ 's Entomology,’ at 3s. per dozen. 


OWLAND'S LOTION.—The reputation of 


this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining a separa pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more imme iately and p! —— i confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal t Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration are retirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland's Lotion an animated tint of the 
complexion effectually secured and preserved. “ Rob 
mong is engraved on the stam Prices, 2s. 9d., 
arts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all pb Perfumers and ‘Medicine 
yenders : of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the e HAIR, price 3s. 











Fisher's Entomo- 
mmediate i inspec- 

















bt. Shaw, 





ATENTEES, SOLICITORS, and ADVER- 
TISERS gre informed that Advertisements for the London 
Gazette, and all the London and Provincial Papers, through the 
office of Mr. S. Deacon, 3, Walbrook, will meet prompt atten- 
tion without any extra charge for agency. Established 1822 


YRAWING PAPER.—Txomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, ( 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now complet 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Pa resenting 4 same good qpriitios which his 
Rough and Half. Rough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty iat past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of at period i the most mashes approval, qetnte, 








ualities, ad substitute other spurious papers for it. The 
Smooth- rolled nin Tee Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped 
on each sheet with s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-M 


ark. These procontions 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. 


London Drawing 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Pa = Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERV ING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, t the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended 7 most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons. —Established 1 
A oa of best nag : Foseiee, titted to the mir bee | ‘3s own 














frame, 5s.; Conca 6d. 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold treme..£) 4 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double 0 for Gentlemen 

Jitto, § d ilve eeeeee 3 3 0 for ies 
Ditto: ditto. Double a 016 6 for Gentlemen 

itto, Finest Blue Steel Frame eee 0.15 O for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints...... eee 016 6 for Gentlemen 

itto, ‘Vortoiseshell Frame .. ++ 012 0 for Ladies 

Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Hi +» 0 7 6 for Ladies 
0 6 for Mechanics. 





Ditto, Strong Steel Frame . zs 
The above are all glazed w ec earest Beacilian’ pebbles, 
compeses ¢ of pure ‘danas which | is acknowleder d by Oculists to 
be the most pelluci rfect pubstaice that can be used. 
g PLOUGH DI 2s, 6d. 
Country and Foreign pth nem A may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
istance they can read common We aid A the time the ey 
have used spectacles. cates | to be month's trial 
lowed, within which c rey ange. thew * omen 
MAKER OF IMPROV E BARO ETER 











Superior 8-inch Whee! ercvccesescces coccccce 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl .-.cce-ee 00 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may = s 

to any part, without injury, from 2. 5s 600 
Mos: 510 0 
Dito. Marine, from 3/. 10s. to.. 0 


No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, i 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which ¥ any apomenenss action 
on each other, bined r,—the 
lervescing solution of which in cone is nearly Hh cy in 
pos: losed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured 4 humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. e solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual w ~(- 
old in 2s. 6d. bottles, . patanen t in a case, and accompanied by 
a measure and s by the preparer, ‘Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, ond . Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London : 
may be obtained also at 20, Water oo-place. Edinburgh ; or, by 
order, age any Druggist or Medical Establishment. 
*,* . 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. If procured else- 
where, be careful to order Butler's” T asteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 











Companion to the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


In 1 volume, price 18s, cloth, 


MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. 


By J. DISRAELI, Esq. 


CONTENTS: 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES—CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS—QUARRELS OF AUTHORS—CHARACTER OF 
JAMES THE FIRST—LITERARY CHARACTER. 


EDWARD MOXON, 


Dover-street. 





On the Ist of July, price 5s., The 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL 


SURGERY, 


ParT VI. 
Edited by W. B. COSTELLO, M.D. 


CONTENTS: 





BURNS and S CALDS serseeee ALEXANDER URE, M.D. 
BUS $B MUCOS WICKHAM, Esq. 
CALCULUS .....0e+.s00s02000-eR. WILLIS, M.D. 


CALomet aprancemvecepenconnn DRUITT, Esa. 


CANCER «wcescessceceesceeeeeeeesW. H. WALSH, M.D. 





Also, other minor Articles. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS. 





On the Ist of July, price 5s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA 


OF ANATOMY AND 


PHYSIOLOGY, Part XIX. 
Edited by R. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S. 


CONTENTS: 


INSTINCT .... 


; «+-Dr. ALISO 
IRRITABILIT AU 


+--Dr. MARSHALL HALL. 
LACRYMAL ORGAN 






. HIGGINSON, Es. 


KNEE-JOINT (Norm. Anatomy) £ f: USGS ees’ 


—_——_——_ (Abnorm. Anat 
++-T. WHAR ON JONES. 





Part XX. will be published on the Ist of August, containing— 


LARYNX (Normal Anatomy), +++-J. BISHOP, Esq. 

LEG (R ayes je t) - Anato -W.H H. PORTER, Esq. 
ons 0 

— (Muscles of) A. T. 8. DODD, Esq. 








L senscoeesecsovesesses Mp B. CARPENTER, Esq. 
LIV V.J.E. WILSON, F'sq. 
LUMINOUS TESS (A. nimmal) 222222De. COLDSTREAM. 








London ; SiiER WOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, 23, Paternoster-row. 





OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
vantit) ag were for 1s. 1d., at STOCKEN'’S, 53, Quadrant, 
—ENVELOP f the Government shape, all corners secured 
with wafer or 7, seal, eight dozen for 6d.—Stoc ken’s Post- 
office writing papers :—Superfine $ 
per ream ; Note Paper, 2)d., or the largest and 
most ele; egant assortment of Envelope C: ody filled, complete, from 
lotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books, bound in velvet, &c.; ame-plate elegantly engraved, 
and 100 supertine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. 
ren | 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 

4 of their men and the public, offer the POST 
OFF ICE ADHESIY E STAMPS in any quantity at is. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at 1. eir misce 
of every description, consisting of writing papers, envelopes ad. 
Br hundred, letter balances, envelope cases 5s. and upwa) 

bles, Prayer-t »ooks 2s. and upwards, blotting-books, globes, 
account-books, &c., together with a well-selected assortment o 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only oxtromety 
reasonable, but also of a very Rg y quality. ——- 
engraved in the best gn 2s. 6d,; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 

strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers. 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap. | strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. éd., with lock 
and key sh Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repai 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches bl 
10, pt for 10s. 6d. Kosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling W riting + 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstan: 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 


facturer,53, Quadrant, Regent-st.. nextdoorto Swan & Edgar's. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOO’ TRERUSH, made on the most 
qctontifc Ruincints and peironteed © y the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into th 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual an 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans ina third 
of the usual time, and jacepabie of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory eflect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Com 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s only Establishment, No. 13, 
Oxford-street, nearly opposite Uanover-square. 


( NARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOU SE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant gouds of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
se rving notice :-—BRUSSELS CARPE TS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new pestesee in the metropolis, comeing 
durability of fabric and nov elty in design, with economy i 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRI’ risH and PARISIAN. 
This department, from its extensive stock ¢ and superior ajrenge- 
ment, affords facilities for expe ditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLST The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, aN silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion paving bee L paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite 
LYON, HOT: SON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


NEW LABEL. 


i consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 
Wrappers of “*ROWLAND’'S MAC ASSAR OIL,” now in 
circulation, and which so nearly resemble the Original as fre- 
quently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting undera 
sense of duty, and regardless of expense in the attainment of 
their object, the protection of the Public from fraud and impo- 
sition, have employed those celebrated artists Mewert erkine and 
n, who have succeeded in Pees “A NE ABEL” 
from steel, of so complicated and intricate a nature, a af such 
excessive difficulty ote xecution, as to amount to an imaposeltiiit y 
of Imitation, and to be 1 by « aM 
in the art of" Engraving. 

The Label forms a combination of beautiful | designs—s per. 
tion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the “Queen"—which 
surmounts the words, in = lines 

OWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OlL, 
(the ground work is composed of the most elaborate and chas' 
patterns of lace-work.) Upder which are the Signature 
Address of fee Proprietors, in r 
ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatten arden, London. 
Counter-signed AL ROW LAND. 

The Label is backed by a design so exquisite ae minute as to 
defy competition; it comprises the words “ Rowland's Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, and containing 29,028 letters. 

20, Hatton-garden, | London, Jan. 1,1 

The Lowest Price is 3s. 6d,; the Fey 78.5.0 se Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; and Double tet & size, 14. Is. 

Some Impostors ¢ _ their trash the “GEN MACASS ~4 
OIL,” and sign it “ A. RowlandSon, "| ompttin or “&"’ offe: 
it for, sale under the lure of “ cheap 

e to ask for “ROW AND s MACASSAR a 
sold | by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers 


WHITE TEETH, es 

OWLAND’'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice.— 

This is an_ efficient White P owder f for the Teeth, solel: 

prepared from Oriental herbs of the most delightful odour, an 
of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves spots of inci; ient dec ay, polishes and preserves the enamel, to 
which it gives a pearl-like whileness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an antiscorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendent powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness is 
induced, that offers to the notice of the medical prac asoae ‘= 
































a mbitahle s signs of their healthful state, Price 2s, 9d. 
, duty includ 
MOROWLAND'S ALSANA EXTRACT neta 


aoely peliewre the most Violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, $c. Price 
and 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 

* NOTIC ‘&—The Name and Address of the Pro: rietore, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are Ja on the Gov ernment Stamp which is pasted on each, 
also printed in ad on the Wra pent in whee this article 
close: *,* Be sure to ask for“ WLA ~y- * Sold by the 


a) 
and by respectable Perfumers ond ‘Medicine V. enders, P 
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VALUABLE FOREIGN WORKS 


ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


SELECTED from the STOCK of DULAU & Co. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ACADEMIE ROYALE des SCIENCES (HIS- 
TOIRE et MEMOIRES de I’) de puis tens juogn' en 8 1778. 169 vols. 
l2mo. bound, Paris, 1777—82 121, 128, 

AMI (L’) de la RELIGION, Jounal Ecclésias- 
tique et Politique. From the Semnensensent in ne to 1835. 
87 vols. 8vo. half-bound, in 55. Paris, 30d. 

ANTOMMARCHI, PLANCHES ANATO- 
MIQUES DU CORPS HUM AIN, exécutées d’aprés les Dimen- 
sions naturelles, accompagnées d'un ‘Texte explicatif, publié par 
Lasteyrie. 1 vol. folio, and elephant folio atlas of plates co- 
loured, half-bound olive morocco, uncut . 40l, 

——— Another Copy, coloured, 
French red Turkey morocco uncut 


ARNAULT, VIE POLITIQUE 
TAIRE de NAPOLEON. Ouvrage orné de 139 planches litho- 
grephites. 2 vols. jarge' folio, half-bound in calf. Paris, I822— 

ee 8/. 8s.; pub. at 400 francs. 

ATHED TER, le BANQUET des SAVANS, tra- 
o* par Lefebure de Veleheune. 5 vole. Ato. - silt. ee 3 


- - 


BARTH, PACIS ANNIS 181 + et 1815 FO- 
DERATIS ARMIS RESTITUT2 MONUMENTUM ORBIS 
ba gr pt &e, Folio, neat in calf, gilt edges. Breslau, 1818. 2/. 

* A curious specimen of typography, in which the Peace of 
ret and 1815 is celebrated in 107 different languages. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, SES GZUVRES. HIS 
onic AL we ANUSCRIPTS eensioting fh ANSONS,PIECES 

de THEATRE, DIPLOMATIE, &c. r. 3 vols. 4to., and 4 
vols. folio. -y all 7 vols. half-bound a. mor., unique lal. 

BLOCH, ICHTYOLOGIE, ou Histoire Natu- 
relle des Poissons. . Parts, folie, ocleared ‘Plates. Bestia, 1785 
—88 - . 10s, 

THE BRITISH POETS, including Ag 
Tn 100 vols. 12mo. half-bound i in French morocco, uncut. Chis- 
wick, Whittingham, 1822 ee ee oo i2d, 


BRUNET, MANUEL du LIBRAIRE. 4 vols. 
Paris, 1820. NOUVELLES RECHERCHES BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
QUES, 3 vols. Together 7 vols. §vo. papier fort, elegantly bound 
in calf extra, marble edges, &c., searce os q 

BUCHEZ et ROUX, HISTOIRE PARLE- 
MENTAIRE de la REVOLUTION FRANCAISE, ou Journal 
des Assernblées Nationales depuis 1739 jusau’ ‘en Wes. 40 a 
8vo. Paris, 1834—39. Half-bound in calf 

BULLET, MEMOIRES sur la LANGUE CEL. 

xigt JE, contenant: L’HISTOIRE de cette LANGUE. 2. 
DESCRIPTION des Vi, mich RIVIERES, &c, des GAULES. 
2. DICTIONNAIRE CELTIQUE, 3 vols. Sette, grained, out 
extra, rare. Besancon, ined 

BULLETIN des SCIENCES “ME DICALES. 
rédi igé par M. le Dr. de Fermon, (forming the third section of 
the * Bulletin Universi publié sous la direction de M. de Fé- 
russac.) 27 vols. 8vo. half-bound in 21. Paris, 1824—31. ‘i. 10s, 

BULLETIN des SCIENCES NATURELLES 
et de GEOLOGIE, rédigé par MM. De la Fosse, Guillemin et 
Kuhn, (forming the second section of the * Bulletin Universel.’) 
27 vols. syo. half-bound, Paris, 1824—3 il, 15s. 6d. 

CANES, DICCIONARIO ESPANOL- 
LATINO-ARABIGO. 3 vols. folio. Madrid, 1787. 3l. 108, 


CHARDIN, VOYAGES en PERSE, et autres 
lieux de l’Orient, nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée par Lan- 
Iés. 10 vols. 8vo., and folio Atlas, French beards, uneat, —- 


‘aris, 1811 - 
Another Copy, ‘calf gilt ee 81. 18s. 6d. 


CHAUD et LEBLOND, DESCRIPTION des 
PRINCI ALES PIERRES GRAV RES du CABINET du DUC 
D'ORLEANS. 2 vols. folio, large paper, fine i agg” (avec 


les planches spinthriennes), calf, gilt leaves. Paris, 1750. 101. 10s. 
CHINA (WORKS RELATING TO): 
AMIOT, BOURGEOIS, &c.. MEMOIRES concernant l'HIS- 
TOIRE, les MCEURS et ‘les us AGES des C HINOIS. Ww vole. 
4to. calf gilt. Paris, 1776-1814 . 6s, 
DE GUIGNES, DICTIONNAIRE CHINOIS, FRANC Als, et 
LATIN. Folio, half calf. Paris, 1813 al. 6d. 
GROSIER DESCRIPTION GENERALE “de la CHINE. 
Troisiéme édition. 7 vols. 8vo. vellum paper. Paris, 1818—20. 3/, 
MAILL A, HISTOIRE GENERALE de la CHINE, traduite 
du T UNG-KIAN-EANG-MOU. 2 vols. ae pla ates. Paris, 
1777. ah o 4l. 4s 
CLOQUET (JULES), ANATOMIE de 
L‘'HOMME. 5 vols. folio. boards. Paris, “1821—21. (The plates 
in the two first vols. are coloured.) Published at 463 francs pain. 
12: 


COLLECTION de DOCUMENTS INEDITS 
sur L‘HISTOIRE de FRANCE, publiés par ordre du Roi et par 
les soins du Ministre de "Instruction ublique. 25 vols. 4to. 
with a folio Atlas .. ee ee 15d, 15s. 

COLLECTION de MEMOIRES RELATIFS 
a L'HISTOIRE de FRANCE, publiée par PETITOT. 2me Série 
(depuis Henri 1V - Jusge' “A 1763.) 79 vols. 8vo. half- bound cn = 
Paris, 1820-29 .. . oe ee 


CORREA DA SERRA, COLLECCAO DE 


LIV aos INEDITOS DO HISTORIA PORTUGUEZA publica- 
os de ordem da Academia Real ons Sciencias de —_— 5 
vols. small folio, Lisboa, 1790—182: ° las. 





halfbound, 
ee 40l. | 
et MILI- | 


| des Sciences, des Arts, e 





CRAMER, PAPILLONS EXOTIQUES des 
Pols poxtics du Monde, Asie, Afrique, et Amerique, avec le SUP- 
EMENT par STOL 1L. 5'vols, ato. 442 coloured vanes, russia 
extra, gilt tod, Amst. 1779-96 o o 171, 17s. 
CUJACII, OPERA OMNIA JURIDICA et 
PROMPTUARIUM cura et indust. Albanseusis. 13 vols. folio, 
large paper. Mutinaw-et Venet. 1758-95 .. 1M. Lis. 


DESCRIPTION DE L’EGYPTE; ou, Recueil 
des Observations et des Recherches qui ont été faites en EGYPTE 
pendant l’Expédition de l'Armée Francaise. 26 vols. 8vo, with 
12 vols. elephant folio of plates, half calf neat. tac 42l. 


DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES MEDI- 
ar une Société de Médecins et de Chirargiens. 60 vols. 
s, half-bound. Paris, 18l:—22 «. lal. las. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE;; ou, Dictionnaire Raisonné 
t des Métiers, mis en ordre, par DIDE- 
ROT et D'AL EMBERT. 35 vols. folio (12 of which are a 
calf gilt, very ry Paris, 1750—81 oe oe Isl. 1 
ESPER (E. J.C.), DER FUROPAISCHEN 
SCHMETTERLINGE in ABBILDUNGEN nach der Natur. 5 
vols. 4to. bound in 7, containing bog coloured plates, half calf 





| gilt. Erlangen, 1777-94 es 15d. 15s. 





‘ed. | 


GALLERIA (REALE) DI FIRENZE, incisa 
a contorni sotto la direzione di Benvenuti, e illustrata da Zan- 
noni, Montalvi, ec. 13 vols. royal 8vo. containing 631 piates, — 
bound morocco, gilt tops. Firenze, 18i7—34 .- 
1: 41.1 io 


Another Copy, sewed, vellum paper 
HERON DE VILLEFOSSE, dela RICHESSE 


MINERALE, Considérations sur les mines usines et salines des 
différens états, présentés comparativement, etc. 3vols. 4to. wp 
an atlas, imperial folio, vellum paper, scarce. 1819. 71. 178. 


Another Copy, half-bound in russia 91. 9, 
HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE de la FRANCE, 


par des Religieux Bénédictins de la Congrégation de St. Maur. 
12 vols. CONTINUATION par des Membres de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions et Beiles-Lettres. 6 vols.: in all se vols. ito. - 
gilt, fine copy, very scarce. Paris, 173 835 
HISTOIRE et MEMOIRES de la SOCIE TE 
ROYALE de MEDECINE. (1776 a 7.) ed vole. Me. plates, 
well bound. Paris, 17 vl. 


JEHAN DE SAINTRE.— HISTOIRE et 

CRONICQUE du PETIT JEHAN DE SAINTRE, et de la Jeune 

Jume des les Cousines, sans aultre nom nommer, (pa 
Lasalle); collationée sur les MSS. de la Bibliotheque Royale, et 
sur les éditions du XVle. » Poyal ov. 13; lal. 

Printed in the Gothic character. This is one of Four ‘conles 
printed on paper to imitate vellum; and richly and tastefull 
illuminated in the style of the old missals. Beautifully boun 
in embossed morocco, uncut. 

JOURNAL ASIATIQUE;; ou, Recueil de Mé 
moires ste, eit ay Peuples Orientaux, rédigé par DE SACY, 
KEMU BIA rom the commencment in 1812 to 
1835 Gai. 26 — 8vo. ; and Tables, boards. Paris, v. ee 


K AUSLER, ATLAS des plus MEMORABLES 
BATAIL LES. COMBATS, et SIEGES des TEMPS ANCIENS, 
} Move AGE, et de TAGE M ODERNE. 
large folio "Ade of 220 plates ee oe 


Or half-bound in morocco, gilt edges oe ee 


KNORR (G. W.) LES DELICES des YEUX 
et de wre ou COLLECTION des différentes espéces de 
COQUILLAGES que la mer ren‘erme. 6 parts, 4to. half-bound 
in 3 vols, 190 coloured plates. Nurenberg, 1760-73 .. be. 

LABORDE, GUETTARD, BEGUILLET, 
&e. DESCRIPTION GENERALE et PARTICULIERE de la 
FRANCE, 12 vols. folio, fine ienpreselons, ault-beand russia, 
uncut. Paris, 1781 25, 

LEVAIL LANT, HISTOIRE N ATURELLE 
des OISEAUX d'AFRIQUE. 6 vols. large folio, plates Gnely 
coloured. Paris, 1798-1812 mu «=. « ee 


LORRIS (G. de) et J.de MEUNG, Le ROMAN 
de la ROSE, nouvelle édition, révue par Méon. 4 vols. 8vo. - 
vel. white calf extra, gilt leaves. Paris, 1814 4l. 10s. 

MARIANA, HISTORIA GEN ERAL DE 
ESPANA, iNestrads con_notas histéricas y criticas, y nuevas 
tablas cronolégicas, por Don José Sabau y Blanco. 20 vols. 8vo. 
half-bd. Madrid, 1817—22. An exceedingly fine copy. 14l. lis. 
, con la continuacion del P. Mi- 


niana, 16 vols. 12mo. bound. Amberes, 1751—56. 8l. 185. 6d. 


MARTINI (J. H. W.), NEUES SYSTEMA- 
TISCHE CONCHT Lien. Aeret. forgesetzt von J. H. 
CHEMNITZ, G. H. SCHUBERT, und J. A. WAGNER. 14 
vols. royal 4to. 430 4... Heautifally — 22, and 69 Vignettes, 
handsomely bound in ressla sana, wares edges. Nurenberg, 
1769—1829 - - 35. 

MERIAN (MS), DISSERTATION sur les 
INSECTES de SURINAM 2 coloured plates. La Have 
HISTOIRE des INSECTES de I"EUROPE. 185 coloure sites, 
Amst. 1730. 2 vols. ‘folio, | uniformly bound i in old a) — gilt 
edges o 3. 6d. 

MINES (Les) de YORIENT inane par une 
Société d'Amateurs, (pabiié par J. de Hemmer). _ Grek. folio, 
in 24 parts. Vienna, 1809— oe 101, los. 


, calf song bound in 3 ‘vole 11/. 11s. 





1 vol. ato, with a | 
ll, 





12/. 10s, | 


MIONNE 2T, DESCRIPTION des ME. 
DAILLES NTIQURES, et SUPPLEMENT. _16 vols. De la 
RARETE = MEDAILLES. 1 vol. In all hed vols. Bro. calf, 
halfextra. Paris, 1896—37. Rare. . 

MURATORI, ANTIQUITATES ITALICA: 
MEDII AVI, ad ANNUM 1500. be vols. Salle, plates, calf, 
Milan, 1738-42 61. 6s. 


NAPOLEON.—RECU EIL de DECRETS, 
ORDONNANCES, &c., depuis 1796 jusqu’’ 1815. _ Extraits _ 
Moniteur, par |. GOLDS) IT i. em. ‘We. calf gilt. “ondon, 
1310-16. Published ati. 3s. 6d" 

NEALE and BRAYLEY, HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of he ABBEY CHURCH of ST. PETER, 
WESTMINSTER. 2 ~ hey small folio, plates, balf-bound or: 
London, 1823 < ae = = ee 4s, 

Another copy, folded - 3L 3s. 


PANZER (G. W. F.) FAUNA INSECTO- 

BG M eens ANIC: JE INITIA. oder DEUTSCHLANDS IN. 

110 numbers. CONTINUATION by ag 
SCILEFFER, forming Nos, 111 to 118, Nurenberg, 1790—1830. 





Nos. 1 to 108 are mounted on 4to. paper, forming 9 vols. 
total number of plates is 2832. 

POLIPHILI HYPNEROTOMACHIA, whi 
Humana omnia non nisi Somnium esse docet, (auctore ER AN. 
CISCO COLUMNA). Small —. ‘Trevise, nd 2 (Venet, 
Aldus adadians 1499) ee 4. 10s, 

A beautiful copy, bound in dine morocco, with att the curious 
woodcuts perfect. 

QUER, FLORA ESPAN NOLA, Tlistoria de las 
Plantas que se crian en Espafia. 6 vols. royal 4to. calf extra, 
marbled edges. Madrid, 1762—84 oo 5d. Vs. 6d. 
boards .. oe ee ee 4l. 48. 


RAMUSIO, NAVIGATIONI e VIAGGI. 3 
vols. folio, vellues. Venet. Vel. t. sas Vol. If. 1533; “— +: 
1586. Best edition o 31 


RECHERCH ES STATISTIQU ES sur - 
Vv iLLS de PARIS et le Département de la Se ine; we ueil de 
tableaux dressés et réunis d'aprés les ordres de M. “le COMTE 
DE chee SAneEe.. 1 = 8vo. and 3 vols. tte. all published, hart 
scare: bs 


REDOUTE, LES LILIACE ES, accompagnées 
d'un texte descriptif. 8 vols. folio, half calf, platen ‘most ex- 
quisitely coloured. Paris, 1802—16 35l, 

ROSSINI, LE AN‘ CHITA ‘ROMANE. lvol. 
LE ANTICHITA DEI CONTORNI DI ROMA. 1 vol., together 
2 vols. atlas fol. half-bd. calf, spleadid impressions of the, pares, 


RUMPHIUS (G. E.), HERBARIUM ‘AM: 
BOINENSE, plurimas complectens arbores, frutices, etc., desc. 
Lat. et Belg. Edit. J. Burmanno. 7 vols. Tale, vellum, 636 
engravings. Amst. 1741—55 oe Sl. 15s. 6d, 

SCHINZ, NATU RGESCHICHTE und AB. 
BILDUNGEN ‘der VOGEL. 24 numbers, smal! folio, formin 
vol. containing 144 plates, representing several hundred birds, 
beautifully coloured from Nature. Leipsick, 1331—33. 

SEBA, LOCUPLETISSIMI RERUM NAT v. 
RALIUM THES AURIT ACCURATA DESCRIPTIO et Iconibus 
artiticiossissimis expressio per universam physices historiam 
(Lat. et Gal.) 4 vols. folio, with a profusion o _ plates. ot 
bound, russia elegant. Amst. 173i1—65 2 Isl. 1 

SCHAEFFER (J. C.), FUNGORUM qui in 
BAVARIA et PALATINATU cirea RATISBONAM nascuntar 


“the 





|; ICONES ae coloribus enpres ss. 4 vews. ae. bound § in 2, —_ 


| Ratis. 1762—74 


| bound, in 28 vols. 8vo. many plates. 





4l. 14s. 


SERTUM BOTANICUM, Collection de plantes 
remarquables pour leur utilité, leur élégance, et leur nouveauté, 
Consistant en €00 planches soigneuscment lithographiées et co- 
loriées, accompagnées d'un texte. 6 sis dto. nal. seni Tur- 
key morocco, gilt tops. Bruxelles 30d. 

SHAW (G.), GENERAL "ZOOLOGY, with 
Continuation by J. F. Stevens, and General Index. Mivele. pelf- 

London, 180)—26. 15/. 15s. 
TASSO, OPERE. 4 vols. 8vo. printed on cellu, 


half-bound russia, uncut. Milan, 1804 ee ee. . 10s. 


TURPIN de CRISSE, SOUVENIRS du 
GOLFE de NAPLES, recueillis en 1808, 1818, et 1924. Folio, g 
beautiful plates, and a number of vignettes. Paris, i828. 4, 14s. 


VOYAGES PITTORESQUES et BOMAN- 
TIQUES dans L’ ARCIENEE FRANCE, par C, NODIER, 
TAYLOR, et A. DE CAILLEUX. LA HAUTE NORMANDIE 
2 vols. folio, (in 39 numbers), 232 beautiful Ithographie views, 
&c., and 58 large vignettes. Paris, 1820—25 231. 


<a Another Copy, caguitly bound in russia, gilt 
DITTO. "La Fraxcne-Comré. 1 yol. 148 


plates and 32 vignettes, French boards. Paris, 1825 151. 15s. 


WEINMAN,PHYTANTHOZA ICONOGRA- 
PHIA, sive conspectus aliquot millium plantarum, arborum, 
&c. Lat. et Germ. a Dieterici. 6 vols. folio, containing 1025 fine 
coloured a old red MECEREOS, | gilt ion es, very fine sony 
Ratisbon, | ee 102. 10s, 

WOLFet MEYER, u Is TOIRE NATURELLE 
des OISEAUX D'ALLEMAGNE, (ALL PceLisHED). Folio, 
plates beautifully coloured. Nurenberg, 1805,&c... Sal, 


HISTOIRE et DESCRIPTION des VOIES de COMMUNICATION aux ETATS-UNIS et des 
TRAVAUX d’ART qui en dépendent; par Micnet Cuevatier. 


4to. Vol. I., with a folio Atlas. Paris, 1840. 


12. 5s.—Vol. IL, with the remainder of the Atlas, will be published aunty. 
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